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PREFACE 


.This book on Indian Exchange and Currency is based on 
lectures delivered from 1920 to 1922 at the Central Hindu 
College, Benares, and the Elphinstone College, Bombay. The 
audiences consisted of students preparing for the degree courses 
in Economics. 

Part I of this book is intended for candidates preparing for 
the pass degree in Economics, whose knowledge of general 
principles of Currency and Exchange is usually limited to the 
contents of an elementary book on Economics, such as Gide’s 
Political Economy. An attempt has been made to incorporate 
in this part -the new explanations of Exchange movements, 
associated with the names of Mr. Keynes, Prof, Cassel 
and Prof. Pigou, and bring the theory up to the stage w.here 
it can afford adequate explanation of the movements of Indian 
Exchange. Though intended primarily for candidates for a 
degree in Economics, this part has been put into a form that 
will be comprehensible to an intelligent person of average 
education who has had no previous training in Economics. 

Part II of the book is mainly critical, and embodies the 
main conclusions of the author. It is meant primarily fpr the 
candidates for the Honours degree, but will, it is hoped, prove 
useful to the publicist who is anxious to follow intelligently 
the numerous controversies on our Currency System. 

The obligations of the author to existing works are numerous, 
and have been acknowledged, wherever possible, either in the 
body of the book or in the foot-notes. In particular, it i.s 
evident tffaf in dealing with Foreign Exchanges no text-book 
writer can ever escape heavy obligations to the well-known works 
qf Goschen, Prof. Marshall, Mr. Hartley Withers, Mr. Keynes, 
Prof. Cassel, and Prof. Kemmerer. 

The short bibliography appended will, it is believed, prove of 
assistance to students. 


November, 192^-. 


H. L. CHABLANl, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE INDIAN RUPEE 

1.^ In the civilized life of the present day, human beings 
satisfy their economic needs by means of a complex organization, 
’based on division of labour and exchange of commodities and 
services. They do not, however, exchange directly what they do 
not want for that which they want ; they carry on their business 
of exchange through an ‘ interposed commodity,’ caHed money. 
They do not barter one commodity for another ; they buy and sell 
conufiodities with ‘ money.’ The reason vyhy they resort to 
this course lies in what Jevons calls ‘ want of coincidence in 
barter.’ The difficulty in barter is ‘ to find two persons whose 
disposable possessions mutually suit each other’s wants. There 
may be many persons wanting, and many possessing those 
things wanted ; but to allow of an act of barter, there must be 
a doiMc coincidence, -which will rarely happen.’ These inco'nve- 
niences have been avoided in civilized life by the use of some 
universally acceptable commodity as a medium of exchange — 
a commodity which ‘ every one shall receive in exchange for 
what he has but does not desire personally to consume, in the 
confident assurance that with it he can, at any time, and of kinds 
and in quantities to suit his immediate wants, obtain from others 
what ‘they have but do not desire to use.’ ^ 

A medium of exchange once adopted can serve, and does 
serve, anofliefl.- purpose, that of a common measure of value, in 
terms of which the value of all other things is obtained ; for, as 
Mill tells us, ‘ it is easier to ascertain and remember the rela- 
tions of many things to one thing, than their innumerable cross- 
relations with one another.’ 

If the commodity chosen as ‘ money ’ is not liable to decay 
or to vary much in value, it becomes useful for the purpose of 
expressing pretty accurately the relations of debtors with 
creditors to the satisfaction of both parties. In other words, it 
will perform the function of a. standard for deferred payments. 


‘ F. W. Walker, 
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Now it is quite possible to employ one substance as a medium 
of exchange, a second as a measure of value, and a third as a 
standard for deferred payments. But it is certainly more con- 
venient to select one single substance which can serve all theSe 
functions. Such a commodity is called ‘ money.’ 

Obviously, no commodity can perform these functions satis- 
factorily, unless it is universally acceptable. The force of law 
or social convention can make anythivg universally acceptable 
for a time. But the only sure basis of general acceptability for- 
long periods and up to almost unlimited extent lies in the intrinsic 
value of a commodity as a commodity, apart from its legal or 
conventional value. Hence the phrase ‘ true money so com- 
monly used to signify the quality possessed by a standard of 
value, whose market value as a commodity equals 'its value as 
fixed by law. 

This would be the case in all countries, where the mints are 
‘ open to free coinage ’ of silver or gold. In such countries. 
Government fixes a certain price which it is willing to pay for 
gold or silver of a certain standard, and undertakes to coin 
practically free of charge any quantity of bullion that the public 
may bring to the mint at a certain fixed number for a specified 
weight of the particular metal. In such circumstances, the 
value of the metallic coin can rarely (and then, too, for only a 
short period) exceed the market value of the metal as a comipo- 
dity, for people can easily convert bullion into coin if there be 
any appreciable difference between the two. Nor can the' value 
of the metallic unit of currency fall below its value as bullion in 
the market, for it can easily be melted into bullion and sold as 
such. 

Such a standard coin, freely minted, is easily accepted by people 
in the transactions of everyday life up to unlimited amounts ; 
and though the laws of these countries declare formally that such 
a coin is unlimited legal tender, acceptable by the public in pay- 
ment of debt, no compelling power of the law is really necessary 
to make it acceptable to the public in tact. 

In most countries, however, certain coins are freely in cir- 
culation, who.se denomination is not really in accord with the 
value’ of their material or weight. They are generally intended 
to satisfy the need of the public for some medium of exchange 
and measure of value in transactions of small value, and are, 
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therefore, generally limited legal tender. For example, the 
English shilling is by law equivalent to one-twentieth part of a 
sovereign, though the silver in it would fetch much less than 
this in the bullion market. It is legal tender up to forty shillings 
only. Such a coin generally known as a ‘ token coin.’ 

2. It is easy to see which of these propositions are appli- 
cable^ to the Indian rupee. It performs all the functions of 
money. It is the principal medium of exchange and measure 
‘of value in India; audit does serve as a store of value and a 
standard for deferred payments. But it is not what is popularly 
called' ‘ true ’ or ‘ natural money.’ Its value as a coin is much 
abdye its value as silver, and it is, in this respect, in the same 
position as _the English shilling. But unlike the latter, it is 
unlimited legal tender and fulfils largely the other requirements 
of ‘ standard ’ money. 

In the numerous polemics on Indian currency, the Indian 
rupee is freely called ‘ a token coin.’ That statement is true in 
a sense, if properly understood ; but it is likely to mislead the 
unwary reader into thinking that the rupee in India resembles 
the English shilling more than it resembles the English pound. 
As a matter of fact, thi.3 token rupee is the standard rqoney in 
India, for ‘ as long as the main currency -is in rupees, all 
contracts are made and taxes calculated in rupees, all transac- 
tions effected in rupees, and rupees are legal tender to any 
amount, thenipee is really the standard.'^ If then the rupee is 
still called a ‘ token coin ’, it must be remembered that it is a 
toke7i currency oi a peculiar kind — a token currency which is more 
widely used than the nominal standard, a token currency which 
is unlimited l£gal tender and the chief measure of value in India. 
It may be called ‘ a„.standard- token- coin ’, if , such an expression 
be permissible. 

It must be clear at this stage that the value of the rupee could 
not exceed appreciably the value of its silver contents, as long 
as the Indian mints were open to the ‘ free coinage ’ of silver. 
This was the case till 1893. During this period of ‘ open 
mints ’, the value of the rupee was ‘ natural’, and not ‘ artificial ’, 
deterrniued by the market price of silver, and not by any Govern- 
ment fiat or manipulation. Under the conditions then existing, 

* Sir Samuel Montagu’s evidence before the Chamberlain OnmTni5«in« 
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the expansion and contraction of the rupee circulation was 
perfectly automatic, regulated by the conditions of trade and 
commerce, internal as well as external. If business was brisk 
and harvests were abundant, the public could easily increase- the 
amount of rupee circulation by converting silver into rupees at 
the Indian mints. If trade was slack, the business community 
depressed, and rupees in circulation redundant, the public inelted 
rupees into silver and thus effected a contraction of circulation. 
'Government, as government, had practically no control over the 
lexpansion or contraction of currency. 

Things, however, became different after the closing of the 
mints in 1893. The Government of India then assumed ch.afge 
of the work of adjusting the volume of India’s currency to the 
ever-varying requirements of its business and trade. Ever 'since 
then, Government has been creating as much or as little of the 
standard token money of the country as it thought was justified 
by certain indications of an elaborate mechanism, the details of 
which we shall examine later on. Whether the system devised 
by Government resulted in a natural or automatic expansion and 
contraction of. onr currency, as is claimed by the official ejcpon- 
ents of the system, or whether it left everything to the caprice of 
Government, as is alleged by its critics, is a question which will 
be discussed later on. The point to note at this stage is the 
establishment of a Government tnonopoly in the supply of currency. 
!The closing of the raint,s prevented private individuals, from 
)estahli.shing equilibrium between the value of the rupee and the 
value of its silver contents. Thereafter, the value of the rupee was 
[Completely divorced from that of the silver in the rupee. The 
.'rupee, as already remai'ked, became a standard tfol&n money. 

3. Something still remains to be said if the position of the 
rupee in India is to be properly understood. The rupee is not the 
only unlimited legal tender in India. The British sovereign, too, 
. shares that honour ; and the law of the country fixed its value at 
fifteen rupees before 1919, and at ten rupees thereafter, in theory 
at least. 

f ' Since the value of the rupee was a fixed fraction of the British 
^sovereign, the pre-war Indian currency system was sometimes 
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described as a ‘ gold standard.’ Now this phrase, so often heard 
in these days, is a slippery one ; it is not always used in the 
same sense. But in spite of a variety of meanings attached to it, 
almost everybody is agreed that pre-vrar England had a gold 
sta?idard in every respeci. It had a standard money, made of 
gold ; all other kinds of money in use in England were ultimately 
convertible into gold money ; and its gold money was itself 
convertible, by melting or export, into ordinary gold bullion. 
Judged by these three tests, India was not ‘ on a gold standard’- 
in pre-war days. The Indian rupee was convertible into gold ■ 
only on those special occasions when Government offered gold 
id London in exchange for rupees in India. 

Was the Indian standard then bimetallic ? Now, a pure and 
simple' double standard or bimetallism implies two essential 
elements. Under it, all coins, whether of silver or gold, are 
made unlimited legal tender for the payment of debts ; this, no 
doubt, was the case in India also. But more important than this 
is the essential condition that under bimetallism both metals are 
irecly minted ; this was just the opposite of the conditions obtain- 
ing dn India. Thus, of the two essentials of a double standard — 
free coinage and full legal tender— the Indian currency system 
lacked one. 

Some writers, therefore, called the pre-war Indian currency , 
system ' a limping bimetallism’, a name commonly applied to the 
pre-war monetary ’systein'oT France, on the ground that under it 
the silver coin, though intrinsically of less value than the gold, 

: hobbles along, maintained at equality by being coupled with its 
.stronger associate, ’ ^ This, however, was not the only point of 
resemblalticS between the two. In both the countries, mints 
were closed to free coinage of silver ; in both, silver coins 
were unlimited legal tender ; in neither were silver coins legally 
convertible into gold ; and both depended for their external trade 
on gold, the international medium of exchange. But here the 
resemblance between the two ends. In France, silver coinage, 
except of subsidiary coins, was completely stopped ; in India, the 
coinage of silver rupees was resumed in 190Q, and silver continued 
to be minted more and not less extensively than before. In 
France the mints were open to free coinage of gold, and large 


*• F. W. Taflssiar. 
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quantities of gold were not only put into active circulation but 
also held in reserves ; India had neither a gold mint, nor much of 
gold in circulation or in its local reserves. In France there was 
no undertaking on the part of government to redeem its ‘silver 
coinage in gold either inside the country or abroad ; the Govern- 
ment of India, on the other hand, adopted in practice a system 
of partial redemption, issuing orders, so to speak, for the delivery 
of gold from its gold reserves or other gold assets held in 
London. 

Some other name was therefore needed to describe the pre- 
war Indian currency system properly ; and the label most 
commonly applied to it was the ‘ gold-exchange standard. ’ There 
was considerable justification for this practice. For internal 
purposes, the rupee was the medium of exchange and measure 
of value ; for external purposes the British sovereign was the 
effective standard ; and the exchange value of the rupee in 
terms of the British sovereign was an almost fixed fraction of 
the latter. But even this description is not an accurately correct 
statement of pre-war conditions. As Sir Lionel Abraham pointed 
out in his evidence before the Chamberlain Commission, 'the 
Indian system was something more tha7i the gold-exchange 
system. ‘ The ideal gold exchange system would be a system 
under which there were central stocks of gold under the manage- 
ment either of the Government or of a resijonsible central bank 
with little or no gold in circulation ’I 'but the Indian system 
during the period 1893-1916 was different from that in so far as 
it sometimes encouraged a certain circulation of gold. ‘ It was 
on its way towards becoming a combination of a gold exchange 
system and a gold currency system.’ ' 

What about the Indian currency system after the wmr ? It is 
difficult to characterise it by a single epithet applicable to all the 
phases through which the Indian currency system has passed 
since the war. At one period, the Indian rupee was linked to the 
English sterling, winch was then different from the gold contents 
of the sovereign ; and thus the Indian system was more a 
sterling-exchange than a gold-exchange system, At another 
period, the rupee was made to follow the rising price of silver, 
and its value then was very nearly the value it would have had 
under the open-mint system. It was then fast drifting to a 
silver standard. At a tlrird period, an attempt was made to fix the 
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value of the rupee in terms of gold at the rate of 2s. gold to 
one rupee, and so the Indiah system was practically a dollar- 
exchange system, for the American dollar was then the only 
'metallic standard the value of which was determined by natural 
automatic conditions. The attempt failed ; and ever since that 
failure Government profess to have allowed the rupee to find its 
own level, unaided or unhindered by any action on their part. So 
the’TUpee now is practically in the position of an inconvertible 
note printed on silver. 



CHAPTER II 

THE THEORY OF MONEY 

1. As shown in the preceding chapter, the value of the 
rupee under ‘ Free Mints ’ was natural and not artificial, deter- 
mined by the market value of silver and not by the compellixig 
power of law. No human authority could give the rupe^'a 
value higher than that of its silver contents so long as the mints 
were open to the free coinage of silver. If the gold price of silver 
declined, so did the gold value of the rupee. Owing to various 
reasons which we shall have occasion to examine in a subsequent 
chapter. Government considered this state of things very 
undesirable, and therefore decided to close the mints in 1893, 
with a view to divorce the gold value of the rupee from that of 
its silver contents. It was hoped that it would be possible by 
this means to give the rupee an artificial value, higher than its 
intrinsic value. 

Was it in the power of Government to do so ? It is not in 
the power of any government to fix the exchange value of, say, 
wheat, cotton, etc., etc. How then was it thought possible for 
the Indian Government to regulate the gold value of the rupee ? 
Those who believed in this possibility rested their whole case on 
what was known as the ‘ Quantity Theory ’ of money’. If Govern- 
'*|rneht could only limit the issue of rupees, they wduM succeed 
„;in raising the value of the unit of money ; for the value of 
imon.ey, according to this school, depended on its Quantity. This 
‘ Quantity Theory ’ has been one of the most bitterly contested 
theories in economics. It has been vehemently denied by some 
economists ; it has been emphatically re-asserted by others. 
Often, it has been erroneously stated. It is necessary therefore 
to give a brief outline of this theory, as stated by some of its 
best exponents. 

2. In its simplest form, the theory enunciates an almost 
self-evident proposition. In a community in which almost all 

; things that are produced are bought and sold, in which 
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there is neither much of barter nor much of hoarding', in 
which all the metallic money, gold or silver, passes from hand to 
hand at every purchase, in which each unit of money circulates 
only once, credit in any of its shapes being unknown, the quan- 
tity of metallic money determines the fnirchasmg power of the 
monetary unit, if the total volume of exchange-work or the 
volume of business transactions carried on with the aid of 
money remains the same. If fewer units of money were available, 
there would be more work for each of them to do ; each of them 
w'ould have to exchange for a larger volume of other things ; 
the purchasing power of each would be greater than before. If 
more units of money were available, each would have to exchange 
for a smaller volume of other things ; its value or purchasing 
povler would be less than before. In other words, if P denotes 
the purchasing power of the monetary unit, T the volume of 
exchange-work in the community, and M the number of mone- 
tary units, the purchasing power of the unit will be the same as 
the quantity of work done by one unit ; and so we have the 
T 

equation P = — . The value of money {i.e. its purchasing power) 

thus varies inversely as its quantity. If the quantity of money 
is increased, the purchasing power of the unit will fall, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the price level will rise ; and if, 
on the other hand, the quantity of money is decreased, the 
purchasing power of money will rise, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the price level will lull exactly in proportmi to the 
increase. 

In the complex world of to-day, however, conditions are 
different*) iSnd we must now make allowance "for all the possible 
influences that go to modify the effect of the quantity of metallic 
money. 

In the first place, metallic coins are not the only media of 
exchange, ^heques, and bank or currency notes serve the same 
purpose as metallic money, and therefore affect prices as well as 
specie would. The total volume of currency in a country thus ' 
includes {a) the quantity of metallic currency in circulation: C^) 
the amount of bank' deposits against which cheques may be, 
drawn ; and (c) the number of currency notes in circulation. In- 
the second place, ‘ the effective currency of the country depends 
upon the quickness of circulation, and the number of exchanges 
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performed in a given time, as well as upon its numerical amount ; 
and all the circumstances, which have a tendency to quicken 
or to retard the rate of circulation, render the same amount of 
currency more or less adequate to the wants of trade.’ ^ If a 
coin circulates three times instead of once, it performs the 
exchange-work which three coins did before. An increase in the 
rapidity or velocity of circulation of currency is thus equivalent 
to an increase in its quantity. \/ 

T . 

We must therefore amend our formula P = into the 

M 


T 

equation P = ______ where M is the quantity 


of money 


(including currency notes) in circulation, V its ‘ efHciency or 
‘ velocity ’ of circulation (or the average number of times a year 
money is exchanged for goods), M' the total bank deposits 
subject to transfer by cheque, V' the velocity of circulation of 
the latter, and T the volume of trade (or amount of goods bought 
with money). 

' ■ As thus stated, the quantity theory does not justify the idea 
that if the quantity of metallic money is doubled, prices would 
always be doubled. It may be that there is a simultaneous 
change in all the five influences ; the price-level will then be 
a compound or resultant of these various influences. All that 
the theory asserts is that, if oiher things 7-cmam {he same, an 
increase in the quantity of money will increase prices in the 
same propontmi. , 

It is necessary for the reader to bear in mind the many quali- 
fications covered by the economist’s favourite phrase ‘ other 
things being equal.’ The changes in these othe:^ tjyngs are 
sometimes more important than the changes in the volume of 
precious metals. ‘ There may be a change in the volume of 
things on sale : there may be an increase or diminution in the 
average number of times each of these things changes hands 
during the year, or in the average number of times each coin or 
each element of the currency changes hands during the year : 
there may be a change in the methods of business or in the ratio 
between cash and the demand deposits of the bankers. Thus 
the phrase “ other things being equal ” covers so mttbh ground, 
is so extensive a qualification of the generhl rule, that one has to 
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recognize the possibility of a great rise of prices without a 
change in the supplies of gold and silver.’ ^ 

3. In this form the doctrine is almost a truism, ‘ for, if one 
column"of a ledger recorded accurately all the transactions for 
money in a year with their values ; while another column speci- 
fied the number of the units of 'money employed in each trans- 
action; then the two columns when added up would balance. 
The second column of course would represent the aggregate 
‘value of the total number of changes of ownership of all the 
units of money : and that is the same thing in other words as 
the total value of the money multiplied by the average changes 
of ‘ownership (otherwise than by free gift, theft, etc.) of each 
unitl’ * 

But the upholders of the quantity theory believe it to be 
true in a cau%al sense. They assert that one of the normal effects 
of an increase in the quantity of money is an exactly proportional 
increase in the general level of prices. For according to them 
the effect of doubling money in circulation (M) is normally to 
double deposits ‘ because under any given conditions of industry 
and oivilization deposits tend to hold a fixed or normal ratio to 
money in circulation. Hence the ultimate effect of a doubling in 
M is the same 'as that of doubling both M and M'. ’ Neither the 
velocity of circulation which depends on density of population, 
commercial customs, rapidity of transport, and other technical 
conditions, nor the value of the trade which depends on natural 
resources and technical conditions, will be affected in any way 
by this increase in the quantity of money. So far, therefore, as 
M by itself is concerned, its effect on the price-level is strictly 
proportional. ^ 

It must not be supposed that the believer in this theory of 
money denies that there are other causes, not included in this 
equation of exchange, wliich can and do influence the purchas- 
ing power of money. For instance, Prof. F isher, the best 
exponent of this theory admits that the five causes are themselves 
the effects of many antecedent causes, some of which he summar- 
ises as follows : ‘ The volume of trade will be increased, and 

^ Marshall in his evidence before the Fowler Cojnmission. 

® Marshall. 

® For qualiacatious to this doctrine see Keynes’ Tract on ‘ Monetarj^ 
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therefore the price level correspondingly decreased by the differ- 
entiation of human wants ; by diversification of industry ; and by 
facility of transportation. The velocity of circulation will be' 
increased, and therefore also the price level increa'sed, by 
improvident habits ; by the use of book credit ; and by rapid 
transportation. The quantity of money will be increased, and 
therefore the price level increased correspondingly by the import 
or minting of money, and antecedently, by the mining ol the 
money metal ; by the introduction of another and initially cheaper- 
money metal through bimetallism ; and by the issue of bank notes 
and other paper money. The quantity of deposits will be increased, 
and therefore the price level increased, by extension of the 
banking system and by the use of book credit. The reverse 
causes produce, of course, reverse effects. ’ What the believer in 
this theory of money asserts is that these are the proximate 
cattses through which all others whatsoever must operaie. 

Some of the exponents of the theory further maintain that all 
the factors included in this equation of exchange are not equally 
mportant. They contend that among these, the quantity of specie 
is, in normal times, the most important ; and that the mlder 
economists -were right in emphasizing its fundamental importance. 
The rapidity of circulation of goods is fairly constant in a given 
community. The velocities of circulation of metallic and non- 
metallic . itj.edia of exchange, depending as they do on the 
habits of the individual and the system of payments in the 
community on the one hand, and on such general causes as 
density of population and rapidity of transportation on the other 
hand, change in normal times so slowly and to such a small 
extent, as to be almost negligible factors in raismgpthe price 
level. The use of precious metals in the arts, though influenced 
to a certain degree by the value of monetary supply, is in the main 
influenced by changes in the habits and tastes of people ; and 
these are not changed easily, quickly, or appreciably. One is 
therefore justified in saying that if the total amount of specie is 
increased, the proportion of it rised in making purchases at a 
given time will be correspondingly increased. Both paper cur- 
rency and cheques are in normal times usually convertible into 
metallic coins ; and both have therefore the backing of metallic 
reserves behind them. The ratio of the metallic reserves to the 
non-metallic media of exchange is not the same everywhere, nor 
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is it unalterable in the same country. But it is more or less a 
definite one for each well-ordered community in normal times 
during periods which are not long enough to bring about revolu- 
iioijary changes in the monetary habits of the people. 

Such in brief outline is the modern form of the theory of 
money, belief in the truth of -which inspired the monetary changes 
of 1893. Their real author. Sir D^id_ Barbour, states in his 
StaMard of Value that he was ‘ firmly convinced of the sound- 
ness -of the quantity theory of money, and knew that if the unlimi- 
ted coinage of silver was stopped, it was quite possible to reduce’ 
the amount of the rupee circulation to such an extent as to bring the 
Indian exchange to a par with gold at a rate of exchange which 
could be permanently maintained. ’ In the peculiar conditions 
then existihg in India, he had considerable justification for the 
view that the purchasing power depended almost exclusively on 
the quantity of rupees in circulation, for the note circulation then 
was insignificant, and cheques were almost unknown except to a 
very limited extent in the Presidency towns. He assumed, and 
assumed wrongly, as we shall have occasion to show later on, 
that, a rise in the internal purchasing power of the rupee in terms 
of commodities would necessarily bring a;bout a rise in the external 
value of the rupee in terms of the English sovereign or gold. 
Be that as it may, however, the quantity theory of money on 
■wfhich Sir David Barbour relied neither proves nor disproves this 
supposed necessary connection between the exchange value of the 
rupe'e in terms of gold and its internal purchasing power in terms 
of commodilies. The quantity theory of money deals with the 
latter and has nothing to say about the former. The distinc- 
tion betvieen the two is an important one ; and the reader must 
be carefully on guard against the common fallacy of mixing 
up the two different meanings of the phrase ‘ the value -of the 
rupee.’ 

4. At the present time, however, conditions are not so simple 
as they were in 1893. Since then there has been a great improve- 
ment in banking and monetary facilities. Leaving out of account 
the increase in the amount of deposits with the Indian shroffs, 
for which it is very difficult to get any accurate figures, there has 
been a phenomenal growth in the amount of deposits (the poten- 
tial currency in the hands of the public) with the Presidency 
Banks, the Exchange Banks and the Indian Joint Stock Banks. 
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The following table brings out the great contrast between the 
earlier years and the later period : — 


Bank Deposits {on 31si December each year in Rs. 1,000). 


Year 

Presidency 
Banks and 
branches— 
deposits 

Exchange Banks 

Indian Joint Stock 
Banks witli Capital and 
Reserve of 5 lakhs 
and over 

Deposits 
(Indian only) 

Number 

Deposits 

Number 

1890 

18,35,60- 

7,53,60 

5 

2,70,78 

5 

1900 

15,68,80 

10,50,35 

8 

8,07,52 

9 

1910 

36,58,01 

24,79,17 

11 

25,65,85 

16 

1911 

38,58,29 

28,16,90 

12 

25,29,11 

!?■ 

1912 

40,11,48 

29,53,62 

12 

27,25,98 

IS 

1913 

42,37,16- 

31,03,54 

12 

22,59,19 

is 

1914 

45,65,60 

30,14.76 

11 

17,10,58 

i7 

1915 

43,49,86 

33,54,56 

11 

17,87,27 

20 

1916 

49,91,45 

38,03,88 


24,71,05 

20 

1917 

75,43,02 

53,37,53 

9 

31,17,01 

18 

1918 

■ 59,62,03 

61,85,60 

10 

40,59,48 

19 

1919 

75,93,61 

74,35,90 

11 

58,99,47 

18 

1920 

87,04,53 

74,80,71 

15 

71,14,64 

25 

19n 

72,58,00 

75.19,61 

17 

76,89,63 

27 

1922 

71,16,30 

73,38,44 

18 

65,01,75 

27 


The amount of cheques cleared at the clearing houses in the 
great trade centres tells the same tale, as is shown by the 
following table 


Years 

1893 



(In crores of rvipees) 
Total-Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, till lyOPand 
Karachi sinoel901, +Ran- 
goon since l910~Cawn- 
pore since* July 1920, + 
Lahore since April 1921. 

146 

1894 



158 

1895 


* 4 » 

175 

1896 



... 181 

1897 



190 

1898 



176 

1899 ... 


**« 

... 202 

1900 



212 

1901 



213 

1902 ... 



232 

1903 



247 

1904 

»♦* 


255 

1905 ... - 

*■* 


303 

1906 



, 335 

1907 



372 
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Years- 

1908 




(In crores of rupees) 
Total-Calcutta, -Bombay 
and Madras, till 1901 and 
Karachi siacel901, 4 Ran- 
goon since 1910— Cawn- 
pore since July 1920,+ 
Lahore since April 1921. 

363 

19(19 



aaa 

368 

1910 




465 

1911 




516 

1912 



aaa 

587 , 

1913 



.a. 

650 

1914 



aaa 

5.38 

191S 




563 

1916 




809 

1917 

• ■a 



901 

1918 



aaa 

13,96 

19!9 

aa a 


aaa 

18,06 

1920 



aaa 

31,49 

1921 



aaa 

20,22 

1922 



aaa 

20,23 

1923 



aaa 

18,03 


The increase in note circulation has been still more surprising. 
But before dealing with this aspect of the matter, we have to 
notice ‘ in some detail the principles and history of the Indian 
Paper Currency system. 



CHAPTER III 


THE INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY SYSTEM 

1. The history of the Indian Paper Currency system falls 
into three distinct periods. The dividing point between tlie first 
and the second period is the year 1861, and that between the 
second and the third, the year 1919. Prior to 1861 note-issue 
was not a Government function ; it was an affair of certain 
private banks. During the second period, 1861-1919, Govern- 
ment took over the function of issuing notes, and modelled the 
Indian Paper Currency system on what are known as the principles 
of the English Bank Charter Act of 184.4. In the period’ since 
1919, various modifications have been introduced into the system 
with the view to remedy what appeared to be its defects in the 
light of the experience of other countries. 

2. The first period may be dismissed in a few words. 
There was then no Government issue of currency notes ; only a 
few private banks issued them. The circulation of these notes 
was practically confined to the cities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras ; and they were not legal tender in any part of the 
countfy. The three Presidency banks were the most important 
of these note-issuing banks ; and their maximum authorized issue 
was only five crores of rupees, against which one-fourth was to 
be held in specie. 

3. The second period opens with Act XIX of 1861, which 
deprived all private banks of their right of note-issue and based 
the Indian Paper Currency system avowedly on tfie ^t’inciples of 
the English Bank Charter Act of 1844. It established a Govern- 
ment monopoly of note-issue, and created a Paper Currency 
Departtvieht through which G^ernment was to issue notes of 
various denominations in the form of promissory notes payable 
to bearer on demand. It divided India into certain circles, each 
containing one city to be the place of issue of the notes of that 
circle. It empowered Government to issue notes without limit 
at any paper currency office against rupees or gold. Until 1910 
these notes were legal tender only within the circle of issue and 
could be encashed as of right only at the head office of that 
circle. It placed „a limit.i>f f onr crgre g on the fiduciary issue (or 
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the amount of notes issued against securities) and imposed on 
Government a legal obligation to keep a metallic reserve in 
silver coin or bullion against the whole of the notes issued beyond 
that , amount. It was dominated by the idea that ‘ the sound 
principle for regulating the issue of paper circulation is that 
which was enforced on the Bank of England by the Act of 
1844, i.e., that the amount of notes issued on Government 
securities should be mairitained at a fixed sum, within the 
•limit of the smallest amount which experience has proved to 
be necessary for the monetary transactions of the country, and 
that any further amount of notes should be issued in coin or 
bullion, and should vary with the amount of the reserve of 
specie in the bsnk, according to the wants and demands of 
the public.’’ (Para. 13, Government of India’s Despatch, dated 
March 26, 1860.) 

The object of these provisions was to prevent the issue of 
notes in excess of public requirements ; for an over-issue of 
currency was regarded as a serious evil. It caused prices to rise, 
and inflicted unmerited injury on people with fixed incomes, who 
found the purchasing power of their money much less than 
before. The only way to prevent this evil was to make the 
notes convertible into metal and to insist on providing adequate 
metallic reserves behind them. So long as a note-issuing author- 
ity. had to provide large amounts of specie in reserve, it had 
very little temptation to over-issue notes. Even if it did; the 
public was likely to present them iback for encashment and so 
curtail their circulation in excess .of public requirements. The 
authors of the Bank Charter Act, however, ■went much farther 
than this, • They aimed at ideal salety. They provided not only 
for convertibility of paper currency but also for its almost 
absolute identity with the metallic circulation that it displaced. 
In other word-S, all paper issues beyond a fixed sum were, under 
their system, , to represent actuhl coin or bullion in the I'eserve. 
The Indian Act of 1861 was based on the same ideas ; it too 
made the notes practically bullion certificates, for the rupee 
then was a freely minted coin worth no more than its silver 
content. 

The system, however, was not free from defects. The limi- 
tation of the areas of legal tender and of the offices where the 
notes were encashable on demand restricted the growth in the 
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popularity of notes. Government gained nothing by the issue 
of notes, as the currency offices had to keep in reserve an equi- 
valent amount in coin or bullion ; and so notes were no more 
economical than rupees. And during those times when, owing fo 
the briskness of trade, the business community needed more 
currency, Government’s pomer lo expand note-issue was no 
greater than its power to mint more rupees. The system, in 
short, lacked one of the essential requirements of a good cufl'ency 
system, namely, elasticity. It provided for absolute security 
for encashment of notes ; but that almost ideal and to a large 
extent unnecessary safety was more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantages from inelasticity and want of economy. The 
English system, which it sought to imitate, escaped the incon- 
venience from inelasticity by the development of 'the cheque 
system in English banking, which provided the business com- 
munity in England with an ideal elastic currency, expanding and 
contracting in circulation automatically with the requirements 
of the situation. Foreign countries met their needs by trying 
all kinds of new principles for the regulation of them note-issue, 
attempting all sorts of compromises or half-way houses between 
absolute security and ideal elasticity. India had neither an 
elastic note-issue nor an elastic cheque currency. It had only 
an inelastic note-issue. 

The truth of the matter wa.s, that the Indian administrators 
had copied the English system without taking sufficient account 
of the dilferences between the conditions in England and in 
India. And England, as Prof. Marshall pointed oirt in his 
cross-examination by the Fowler Committee, was a specially 
bad example for India to follow in matters of cutTeney. ‘ For, 
first, currency is but a small part of the means of payment used 
in England ; and under most, though not all, conditions, bank 
money is the main means of payment ; and that is elastic. 
Secondly, an imperative demand for increased currency is rare 
in England ; and when it does occur, it is on a very small scale 
relatively to England’s total business and resources. . . . 
Thirdly, England is near to other great gold markets. Fourthly, 
her financial houses are numerous and able . . , England’s bank- 
ing system is very highly organized, specially by the aid of the 
branch banks. . . . Partly for this reason, currency drawn from 
London in the spring or autumn completes its circuit more 
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quickljr than in Germany ; and of course much more quickly than 
in India.’ * 

4. The closing of the mints in 1893 led indirectly to some 
relaxation of this rigidity of the Indian Paper Currency System. 
The rupee became an artificially valued coin, worth more than the 
silver it contained, by the year 1898 ; but under the terms of the 
law governing the Indian Paper Currency System, it continued to 
be a legitimate form of the Indian Paper Currency Reserve. 
A 10-rupee note could thus be issued by buying silver worth 
even less than six rupees, coining it into ten rupees, and keeping 
the latter in the Paper Currency Reserve as the necessary metallic 
basis under the law. The system thus acquired through in- 
advertence a certain degree of elasticity and economy owing to 
a change in the character of the rupee. , 

5. Various other minor changes in the system established in 
1861 were brought about by successive enactments during the 
period 1861-1913. 

(1) The amount to be invested or the fiduciary portion of 
the note-issue was increased from time to time, to six crores in 
1871, eight in 1890, ten in 1896, twelve in 1905 (of which two 
crores might be securities of the United Kingdom), and fourteen 
in 1911 (of which four crores might be securities of the United 
Kingdom), so that the composition of the Indian Paper Currency 
Reserve on March 31, 1913, was as follows : — 


Tofal circulation 

Silver in 
India 

Gold iu 1 
India 

1 

1 

Gold in 
London 

Securities 

Sterling 1 

i 

1 Rupee 

68’97 crores 

16-4S 

! 

29-37 

9-15 

1 

4 

10 


In spite, however, of this increase in the amount of the 
invested portion, the securities in 191S constituted a much lower 
percentage of the whole Reserve than in the preceding years owing 
to the much larger growth in circulation, the figures at the end 
of the year in which the successive additions to the securities 
were made being~187i-72, 44-9 per cent ; 1890-91, 27-2 per cent ; 
1896-97, 42T per cent ;190S, 26*9 per cent ; 1911--i2, 22'8 per cent. 


Q 11776, Fowler Committee’s Report. 
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(2) Up to 1893, the wliole of the Paper Currency Reserve 
was held in silver coin ; but in that year, the executive was 
autlrorised by law to issue notes in exchange for gold coin or 
bullion to any amount. In 1898, Government kept a portion of 
this go/d in London under temporary authority. This became a 
part of a permanent policy under Acts IX of 1902 and III of 
1905, which permitted Government to hold the reserve in rupees, 
gold coin, bullion, or securities either in India or in London, 
subject only to the exception that all coined riipies were to be kept 
in India, and not in London. The primary object of the reserve 
was to ensure the encashmentiof notes into rupees ; and the only 
justification at first for transferring part of the reserve to London 
was to provide means lor purchasmg silver to be minted into 
rupees for the Paper Currency Reserve in India. But experience 
soon showed that this part of the reserve which was transferred 
to London could in times of depression serve as a part of the 
general reserves in the hands of the India Office for the support of 
exchange ; and Government therefore followed a deliberate policy 
of increasing steadily the gold portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve, which alone could serve this purpose in case of need. This 
was ^.material change in tlse object oi tb.Q Paper Currency Reserve. ^ 
t (3) Thirdly, from 1903 onwards Government pursued steadily 
the policy of universalizing notes of small denominations witlr 
a view to enhancing their popularity. By 1910, notes of small 
denominations up to, and including, those for Rs. 100 became 
wiiversal legal teiider throughout India, and encashable as of right 
at the head office of the seven circles. This had a very great 
effect on the volume of circulation, as can readily be seen from* the 
following table (in crores of rupees) taken from the ceport of 
the Chamberlain Commission 


' ' ' 

of year ; 

1 

i 

Gross circulation 
i.e. the value of 
all the notes 
issued and not 
yet.paid off 

Net circulation 
• i.e. gross circu- 
lation less the 
value of notes 
held by Govern- 
ment in its 
treasuries 

Active circulation 
i.e. the net circu- 
lafion less the 
value of notes 
held by Presid- 
ency Banks and 
their head offices 

1900-01 • ... 

1 1 

■ 28‘88 ! 

26-54 

22-05 

1906-07 

45-14 

41-48 

33-93 


57*37 ; 

51-83 

41-89 


65*62 

! i 

54-92 

45-39 


*p« 
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6. Such was the state of affairs when the Chamberlain 
Commission made a searching examination of the whole system. 
The Commission in their final report made a number of valuable 
suggestions. They declared themselves in favour of the imme- 
diate universalization of the 500-rtipee note, and of increasing the 
facilities for the encashment of notes. They advocat^v. further, a 
radical departure from the general principles of the English 
Bank Charter Act of 1844, on which the Indian Paper Currency 
System had so far been regulated. They recommended that the , 
fiduciary portion of the note-issue should be increased from- 
fourteen crores to twenty crores, and thereafter fixed at a maxi^ 
mum of the amount of notes held by Government in the Reserve 
Treasuries [ihis. one-third of the net circulation, and suggested 
that Govermnent should take power to* malre temporary invest- 
ments or loans from the fiduciary portion within this maxi- 
mum in India and in London, as an alternative to investment in 
permanent securities. ‘'V. 

The Commission expected the following advantages from the 
policy they recommended : ‘ (1) While the permanent addition 
to the invested portion of the Reserve will be no more than is 
justified by past practice and experience, without in any way 
endangering the complete convertibility of the notes, the revenues 
of India will secure the profit earned by investing the amount 
now held idle in the form of gold in India. (2) There will be 
occasions, especially in the busy season, when it will be safe to 
lend temporarily suras which it would be unwise to invest per- 
manently. The power to make such loans will, therefore, enable 
the Government to earn interest on sums which would otherwise 
be idle needlessly, and will provide at the same time a much- 
needed facility for a temporary expansion of the currency in the 
busy season, by virtue of whichi the market may obtain some 
relief, though not at first, perhaps, a very great amount, from its 
recurrent stringency. (3) The power to make temporary invest- 
ments in London on account of the Paper Currency Reserve, 
will be a convenience to the Secretary of State in permitting 
him to sell Council Drafts against the Paper Currency Reserve, 
in anticipation of silver purchases or of any other cause, without 
the loss of interest and other disadvantages which might some- 
times come about if he were compelled, without discretionary 
power, to utilize the entire proceeds of such sales in ear-marking 
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gold. (4) As the circulation oi notes in India increases, it will be 
within the power of the authorities to increase, as and when 
desirable, either the permanent or the temporary investments of 
the Reserve or both without a special Act. (5) The power to 
make loans from the cash held against notes in the Reserve 
Treasuries will provide the Government with a useful alter- 
native or supplementary means of counteracting some of the 
disadvantages arising from the existing Reserve Tre’^sisury 
system.’ 

7. This report, however, was still-born. Its recommendations 
were yet under the consideration of the Government of India 
when war broke out. It was therefore decided to postpone 
further action on the report until the return of normal conditions. 
Meanwhile, war subjected the Indian Paper Currency System 
to a severe strain and important developments took place in 
the Indian Paper Currency System. 

(1) The legal limit of the hiveslcd portion of the Paper 
> Currency Reserve, which prior to the war stood at fourteen crores, 
fwas between 1915 and 1919 raised nine times, till at the end of 
|l919 it stood at 120 crores, of which 20 crores could be invested 
in securities of the Government of India. This made it possible 
to issue large quantities of paper money withovi a7iy rnetallic 
backing behind them. ‘ During this period the gross circulation 


of notes increased nearly three-fold while the percentage of the 
metallic backing decreased by nearly one half.’ This is shown by 


the following table : — 


Si 

(in lakhs of rupees) 



Date 

Gross note circulation. 

Percetftagfe of the 
metallic Reserve to 
gross note circulation 

March 31, 1914 


66,12 

78-9 

Do. 

191S 

**• 

61,63 

77‘3 

Do. 

1916 


67,73 

70’S 

Do. 

1917 


86..38 

43-9 

Do. 

1918 


99,79 

38'4 

Do. 

1919 

... 

153.46 

‘ 3S-4 
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(2) The use ot paper currency was further encouraged by 
the issue in December, 1917 and January, 1918, of notes of Rs. 2-8 
and Re. 1 respectively. In 1918-19, owing to the high price of 
silver. Government curtailed the supply of rupees, and forced the 
public to fall back upon paper currency even for small trans- 
actions. The result was that in the year 1918-19, the circula- 
tion of one-rupee notes increased from Rs. 33 lakhs to.l^s. 1,051 
lakhs,* and that of 2.}-rupee notes from Rs, 18 lakhs to Rs. 
1,66 lakhs. 

(3) The force of circumstances obliged Government to drift 
on to a policy of making our notes de-facto inconvertible. Owing 
to a steady fall in the percentage of metallic backing. Govern- 
ment' withdrew in 1916 the pre-war facilities for encashing notes 
at the District Treasuries. But in spite of this restriction, the 
situation grew rapidly worse. In April, 1918, the silver balances 
of Government fell to under 10|- crores, that is about 8 crores 
less than what was regarded as a safe minimum before the war. 
The unfavourable war news in March and April, 1918, produced 
a run on the Bombay Currency Office, and it seemed almost 
certain that Government would be forced to declare the notes to 
be legally inconvertible. But this contingency was avoided by 
the timely announcement of the purchase of a large amount of 
silver from the Government of the United States. The impend- 
ing crisis, however, showed the wisdom of conserving, as far as 
possible, India’s metallic resources, if future trouble was to be 
avoided. With this object in view Government prohibited the 
booking of specie by rail and steamer and ‘ limited the daily issue 
of rupees to single tenderers of notes to a figure which made it 
practicablii tcv satisfy large demands in part and small demands 
as a rule in full.’ These restrictions resulted at first in a consi- 
derable discount on notes in many parts of India, especially on 
the new 2|-rupee and one-rupee notes ; but ‘ the discount rapidly 
diminished when it was seen that the notes were freely acceiated 
in payment of Government dues, and when small coin was made 
available in large quantities.’ 

(4) A new feature was introduced in the Paper Currency 
Reserve in the year 1916-17. Owing to the rise in the rate of 
interest, the market value of the old per cent British secu- 
rities had declined enormously, and with a view to replacing them 
gradually by more suitable securities it was decided to create a 
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Paper Currency Reserve Depreciation Fund out of the interest 
received on paper ciirrenc 5 ' investments, 

8. These changes along with other effects of war on the 
Indian exchange and currency system Avere the subject matter 
of consideration by the Babinglon Smith Committee appointed 
on May 30, 1919. The Committee submitted its report on 
December 22, 1919, and made the following recommendations in 
connection with the Paper Currency Reserve ; — " 

' (1) The statutory minimum for the metallic portion of 
the Paper Currency Reserve should be 4-0 per cent, of the gross 
circulation. As regards the Hduciaiy portion of the Reserve, 
the holding of securilie,s issued by the Government of India 
should be limited to twenty crores. The balance should be’ held 
in securities of other Governments comprised withiii the British 
Empire, and of the amount so held not more than ten crores 
should have more than one year’s maturity, and all should be 
redeemable at a fixed date. The balance of the invested portion 
above these thirty crores should be held in short-dated securities 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued by Governments 
within the British Empire. The existing permissive maximum 
of 120 crores should be retained for a limited period. The 
sterling investments and the gold in the Paper Currency Reserve 
should be re-valued at two shillings to the rupee.’ 

‘ (2) With a view to meeting the seasonal demand for 
additional . currency, provision should be made for the issue of 
notes up to five crores over a?fd above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security of export bills of 
exchange.’ 

‘ (3) The silver and gold in the Paper Currgncy Reserve 
should be held in India except for transitory purposes,' 

‘ (4) As soon as circumstances permit, free facilities for 
the encashment of notes should be given, and the restrictions 
imposed during the war should be withdrawn. The Government 
should have the option of redeeming its notes in full legal 
tender gold or silver coin.’ ^ 

It is easy to see that recommendations (1) and (2) imply 
a radical change in the principles of the pre-war Indian Paper 
Curreilcy System. If the pre-war system was too inelastic 


Babiiigton Smith Committee’s Report. 
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and rigid, the pendulum seems to have sivung in the opposite 
direction, and elasticity has been sought to such an extent as almost 
to jeopardize the safety of the system. iThe recommendations of 
this Committee in favour of elasticity go much further than those 
of the Chamberlain Commission.^ The report admits that under 
the recommendations of the Chamberlain Commission it would 
have been necessary to provide at the time of the report a metallic 
reserve to the amount of 119 crores as compared with only 80 
crores or so held at that time. But it was contended that so 
large a reserve was not required for ensuring the convertibility 
of the note-issue {vide para. 78). It should not be forgotten that 
the currency notes in India were legally convertible into rupees 
only, and that the latter contained silver worth much less than 
their_official or legal value. So that if we were to convert 
coins into bullion, a 40 per cent metallic reserve in coin was 
hardly equal in normal times to a 30 per cent metallic reserve 
in terms of silver bullion. Add to this the further recommend- 
ations that when permanent legislation was introduced in 
replacement of the temporary provisions then existing, authority 
for retaining for a limited period the existing permissive ■maximum 
of 120 crores for the fiduciary issue should be sought (though in 
the pre-war period the invested portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve was limited only to fourteen crores), and that in addi- 
tion to this amount Government was to be authorized to issue 
notes up to five crores on the security of commercial bills of 
exchange without any metallic backing whatever, and one can 
easily realize what a long way tile Indian Paper Currency 
System was being moved from that ideal safety aimed at by the 
principles of the Bank Charter Act on which the pre-war 
Indian paper* currency had been regulated. It was admitted by 
official experts like Mr. Howard that ‘ we have unfortunately 
been compelled by the force of circumstances during the war to 
go very considerably further than the Chamberlain Commission 
recommended, or than prudence ■would have dictated if events had 
not been too strong for us.’ It was recognized in theory by the 
Committee that there was a ‘ special need for caution in dealing 
with the note-issue in such a country as India, where a large part 
of the population is illiterate and the extended use of paper 
currency is a habit of very recent growth ’ ; but these recom- 
mendations, which were in reality so much at variance with this 
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excellent maxim, were made under the specious plea that it was 
essential to introduce elasticity into the system. Nobody denied 
the need of some elasticity ; the point at issue was the extent to 
which elasticity was to be pursued conai.stently with safety. No 
ca.se wa.s made out for gfoing' much further than the Chamberlain 
Commission recommended ; and no heed was paid to the conten- 
tion of the only Indian ^nember that even ‘ 80 per cent would not 
be too high a figure to fix as a normal proportion of tmtallic 
reserve to the total of notes outstanding.’ (Fide para. 27 of 
Mr. Dalai’s dissenting minute.) 

It is necessary in this connection to bear in mind the pemliar 
conditions of India so forcibly pointed out by Sir Vithaldas 
Thakersey in the following extract from his evidence before the 
Babington Smith Committee : — ■ ^ 

Q. 5787. If you have a note-issue of 200 crores, you would 
hold ISO crores in metal ? — Yes, at least. 

Q. 5788. Is that not a very large proportion compared with 
the amount found necessary in most countries which have a paper 
currency ? — Yes. I have been now all over the world ; I have 
been in China, Japan, and America, and I have boon watching the 
movement of silver. In India metallic currency is largely used, 
and therefore it is necessary to hold a larger reserve. In Japan, 
I did not ordinarily see a metal coin ; even the ten and twenty 
cents are in paper. The reason is that the people have been 
educated. They can all read. On the other hand, people in India 
are poor ; they are uneducated. They know the value of the 
metal but they do not know the value of paper. Then during the 
monsoon, paper is worthless to them. They carry their money in 
their dhotis and they get wet ; currency notes get dilapidated, 
torn, or lost, and they burn in a fire. All these difficultie.s are 
^peculiar to India. 

It must be admitted, however, in faimess’to the Babington Smith 
Committee that its recommendations sought to effect an improve- 
ment in the conditions existing in 1917 and 1918 or those permissi- 
ble under the law. During the period of , war, Government had 
expanded the fiduciary note-issue to an enormous extent. As Mr. 
Dalai put it, ‘ It was no longer a case of investing a portion of the 
metallic reserve held in India against outstanding notes : notes 
were boldly issued against which no metallic reserves in India had 
ever existed. Also the proportion of the metallic reserves to the 
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total of outstanding notes was not allowed to have any weight. 
It was a case of simply watering the fwte-issue in its worst form — 
issuing notes without any metallic backing. In other words, it 
was a forced loan from the Indian public, free of interest.’ The 
recommendations of the Committee were certainly an improve- 
ment on the state of affairs in 1918 and 1919. {Vide table on page 
22.) .The operation of these recommendations is illijstrated by 
the Committee by means of the following figures, exhibiting the 
composition of the reserve (a) as it stood on November 30, 1919, 
(h) as it would stand if the invested portion was at the maximum 
permitted under the then existing law, and consequently if the 
metallic reserve was at the minimum possible, and (r) as it 
would stand, if the invested metallic reserve did not exceed the 
minimum permitted under their recommendations ; — 



Gross note 

j.Silver 

Gold 

Securities 

Percentages 
of total 
Metallic 


circulation 

Indian 

British 

Reserve to 
gross Note 
Circulation 

Actual figures for 
November 30. 
1919 

1 

179,67 lakhs' 

47,44 

1 

! 

1 

32,70 

1 

i 17,03 

1 

82,50 

44 '6 

Figures showing 
the maximum 
fiduciary issue 
under the then 
existing law ... 

179,67 ,, 

S9,00 

67 

1 20,00 

1 

100,00 

33'2 

Figures showing' 
the maximum 
fiduciary * issSe 
under the Com- 
mittee’s propo- 
sals 

179,67 ,, 

[ 

71,Ooi 

1 

i 

87 


1 

87,80 

40 


A word may here be said in justification of the limits imposed 
by the Committee on the various forms of investments in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, The experience of war had shown the 
worthlessness of all long-dated securities in times of stress ; 
even British Consols, which in pre-war days were regarded as 
readily saleable securities in all circumstances, were found to 
be practically unrealizable in times of grave crisis. The rupee 
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time when it would be necessary to turn them into cash. There 
would be a run on the currency offices only when there was loss of 
confidence in Government. At such times the rupee securities tpo 
would be valueless. It was unwise on the part of a Government 
that expected to raise frequent loans in the market to rely, in a 
crisis, on its ability to turn into cash the additional securities 
created for issue to its Paper Currency Reserve. The sjecond 
recommendation of the Committee was intended to provide 
adequately for the seasonal fluctuations in the demand for currency, 
and was suggested by the Federal Reserve Board system in 
America. The only way in which, under the pre-war system, 
currency could expand in India in the bttsy season, was by the 
issue of rupees or notes in India against either the tender of gold 
in India or sterling in London. Both these courses meant an 
import of funds from abroad. Internally there was no device 
for expanding the currency to satisfy the demands of trade in the 
busy season. The result was that discount rates soared high 
during this period of financial stringency. With a view to curing 
this defect, several witnesses before the Committee suggested 
a more elastic provision for the dismmling of Commercial bills. 
The arguments in favour of this course were summed up by Mr. 
Howard as follows: ‘ Very briefly, circulation due to discounts 
of this kind is automatically regulated by the demand for currency 
and entirely eliminates any danger of permanent inflation. The 
security is absolutely good, and the arrangement is based on the 
fact that (as The Times put the position) “ a self-liquidating bill 
has a self-retiring note as its concomitant.’' This would be 
particularly the case in India where the seasonal fluctuations 
occurring within very brief periods are so violent-’ and the 
existence of this facility might of itself tend to do a great deal to 
level down the bank rate, even though it was not at first taken 
very extensive advantage of.’ 

9. These recommendations of the Committee were in the 
main accepted by Government and incorporated in the Paper 
Currency Act of 1920 and the Consolidating Act of 1923. The 
only change of importance was in the minimum percentage of the, 
metallic portion of the reserve, which was fixed at 50 per cent 
instead of 40 per cent of the gross circulation. 

The permanent composition of the Reserve is now governed 
by Section 18 of Act VI of 1923, which runs as follows 
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(1) The provisions contained in this Section shall not come 
into operation until such day (hereinafter referred to as the 
appointed day) as the Governor-General in Council may direct in 
this behalf. 

(2) A, reserve shall be maintained for the satisfaction and 
discharge of the currency notes in circulation, and all such notes 
shall Ije deemed to have been issued on the credit of the revenues 
of India as well as on that of the Reserve. 

(3) The reserve shall consist of two parts, namely : — 

(a) The metallic Reserve ; and 

(d) the securities Reserve. 

. (4) The metallic Reserve shall consist of the total amount 
represented by the sovereigns, half-sovereigns, rupees, silver half- 
rupees, and gold and silver bullion for the time being held on that 
account by the Secretary of State for India in Council and by the 
Governor-General in Council : 

Provided that no amount of gold coin and bullion held 
by the Secretary of State in the United Kingdom in excess of fifty 
millions of rupees in value reckoned at the rate hereinafter 
provided for shall be included in the metallic Reserve. 

(.5) The securities Reserve shall consist of the securities 
which are for the time being held on that account by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council and on behalf of the 
Governor-General in Council ; 

Provided that — 

(a) No securities held by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, other than securities of the 
United Kingdom, the date of maturity of which is 
not more than one year from the date of their 
purchase, shall be included in the securities 
Reserve; and 

(d) the securities held on behalf of the Governor- 
General in Council shall be securities of the 
Government of India, and shall not exceed in 
amount two hundred millions of rupees, of which 
an amount of not more than one hundred and 
twenty millions of rupees may be securities creat- 
ed by the Government of India and issued to the 
Controller (such securities being hereinafter 
referred to as created securities). 
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(6) For the purpose of this Section the expression ‘ currency 
notes in circulation ’ means the whole amount of currency notes 
at any time in circulation : 

Provided that currency notes which have not been 
presented for payment, in the case of notes of the denomi- 
national value of fifty or one hundred rupees, within forty years, 
and in the case of notes of any denominational value exceeding 
one hundred rupees, within one hundred years, from the first day 
of April following the date of their issue, shall be deemed to be 
not in circulation : 

Provided, further, that all such notes shall be deemed 
to have been issued on the credit of the revenues of India, and 
shall, if presented for payment, be paid from such revenues. 

(7) Save as hereinafter provided in Section 20, the amount 
of currency notes in circulation at any time shall not exceed the 
amount of the metallic Reserve together with the amount of the 
securities Reserve ; 

Provided that it shall not be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council to direct the issue of currency notes, if or to 
the extent that such issue would have the effect of raising the 
amount of notes in circulation to an amount in excess of twice the 
amount for the time being of the metallic Reserve. 

(H) For the purpose of determining — 

(«) the amount of the metallic Reserve, gold bullion 
shall he reckoned at the rate of one rupee for 
ll-.3001t) grains troy of fine gold, and silver 
bullion at the jjricc in rupees at which it wa,s 
pm-chased. 

{if) the amounts of the securities Reserve, ’"purchased 
securities shall be reckoned at the price at which 
they were purchased, Jand created securities at the 
market price of similar securities on the date of 
their issue. 

(9) The securities of the Government of India in the 
Reserve shall be held by the Controller and the Master of the 
Mint at Calcutta or of such other Mint as the Governor-General 
in Council may direct in this behalf, in trust for the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 



10. The following table shows the gross circulation of our currency notes and the corriposition 
of our Paper Currency Reserve since 1920 
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(d) Internal bills of exchange under Sec. 20 of Act X of 1923 as amended by Act XXXVI of 1923. 
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11. Let us now recapitulate briefly the salient features of 
the Indian Paper Currency System as it exists at present : — 

(1) The function of note-issue is .still dissociated from 
banking in India and is still retained by Government. But the 
Indian Paper Currency System is far more elastic than it was in 
pre-war days. 

(2) Government is under a legal obligation to issue currency 
notes of various denominational values in exchange rfor an 
equivalent amount in rupees, or silver half-rupees, or in gold 
coin which is legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act 1906, or 
for gold bullion at the rate of one rupee for 11-30016 grains 
troy of fine gold. 

(3) Notes of the denominational value of one rupee, ten 
rupees, fifty rupees, one hu'ndi-ed rupees, or of any other 
denominational value which the Governor-General may by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette of India declare as ‘ universal currency 
notes ’ are legal tender at any place in British India. Any other 
note is legal tender only within the circle from which the note 
was issued. 

(4) Indian currency notes are legally convertible into rupees 

only. 

(5) The Indian Paper Currency Reserve includes (i) Secu- 
rities Reserve consisting of (a) Securities of the Government of 
India not exceeding in amount twenty crores, (^) Securities of the 
United Kingdom, the date of maturity of which is not more than 
one year from date of purchase, (r) Bills of exchange which will 
mature within ninety days, not exceeding • in amount ^twelve 
crores ; and (ii) a Metallic reserve, not less in value than parts 
(fl) and (A) of the Securities Reserve. 



CHAPTER IV 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

1. The changes in 1893 were inspired, as we have already 
shown, by a belief in the possibility of raising artificially the gold 
value'’ of the rupee by limiting the quantity of rupees in circula- 
tion. But the reason why Government sought to give the rupee 
some artificial value was the serious inconvenience the free and 
automatic silver standard was supposed to have caused to various 
classes of people including Government.; The frequent variations 
in the gold value of silver were accompanied by wide and fre- 
quent fluctuations in the external value of the rupee, introducing 
an element of uncertainty in the commercial and financial .transac- 
tions between England and India.\ For instance, the exporter 
from India was paid by a bill of exchange on London payable in 
sterling by the British consignee, but he himself purchased the 
produce in the Indian market with rupees. Similarly the importer 
in India paid for his goods in London in sterling but received his 
selling price in India in terms of rupees. Each had to change 
sterling into rupees, or rupees into sterling ; and each found his 
calculations upset by the fluctuations in the relative values of the 
two. How wide and frequent the fluctuations were, may be seen 
by a glance at the following table ; — 

Rate op Exchange 


verage of five years 

1860-61 to 

1864-65 


jf. d. 

1-11-892 

Do, 

do. 

1865-66 to 

1869-70 


1-11-310 

Do. 

do. 

1870-71 to 

1874-75 


1-10-576 

Do. 

do. 

1875-76 to 

1879-80 


1-8-534 

Do. 

do. 

1880-81 to 

1884-85 


1-7-644 

Do. 

of the year 

1885-86 



1-6-254 

Do. 

do. 

1886-87 

... 

• • • 

1-5-441 

Do. 

do. 

1887-88 



1-5 

Do. 

do. 

1888-89 




Do. 

do. 

1889-90 


• • • 

1-4|- 

Do. 

do. 

1890-91 



1.6J 

Do. 

do. 

1891-92 



1-41 

Do. 

do. 

1892-93 

... 


1-3 
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It was to stop this element of chance and uncertainty that the 
Government of India embarked upon the monetary revolution of 
1893. They aimed at controlling the sterling value of the rupee 
(or the ‘ rupee-sterling exchange ’ a.s it is technically called), at 
fixing it to some constant level so as to reduce these fluctuations 
to a minimum. 

2. What are the natural causes of these variations in exchange 
which the Government of India sought to control ? Why'' is it 
that the external value of the currency of one country in terras 
of that of another country varies at all ? The answer to this 
question lies in what is technically known as the ‘ Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges.’ But in order to be in a position to grasp 
this theory it is necessary to bear in mind a few details about 
bills oi exchange — the instruments most commonly employed in 
the settlement of obligations between different places. 

Suppose merchant A at Karachi buys wheat from merchant B 
at Lahore, and merchant C at Lahore buys cotton cloth from D 
at Karachi. To simplify matters, let the amount involved in 
both the cases be the same, say Rs. 1,000, and let it be payable 
in each case three months hence. On account of these transac- 
tions, the merchant B at Lahore acquires the right to call upon 
A at Karachi to pay Rs. 1,000 three months hence ; and similarly 
D at Karachi acquires the right to order C at Lahore to pay the 
same araoiinl by the .same time. It i.s easy to see that if .D 
sells to A his claim on C, and A makes it over to B, both B 
and D can realize their claims without any money passing from 
Karachi to Lahore and vice versa. These orders, or bills of ex- 
change as they are called, are thus a means of transferring debts 
from one person to another ; and merchants anxious Ao secure 
the most convenient means of remittance to different places are 
generally on the look-out for them, with the result that every 
commercial centi-e develops a market for bills on other centres. 
To make a bill of exchange I'eadily saleable in the market, it is 
necessary, however, that it should carry on it some evidence 
that the party on whom it professes to be drawn would acknow- 
ledge his liability to pay it at the due date. In technical language, 
the drawee or some one on his behalf must sign his ‘acceptance’ 
on the bill of exchange to make it ‘ negotiable ’. 

A bill of exchange payable alter, a time is obviously not so 
convenient as cash to those who are in need of ready money. 
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Banks and discount houses at this stage come to the help of 
trade. If a bill of exchange is ‘ accepted ’ by a party of some 
standing, banks would readily ‘ discount ’ it or turn it into cash, 
after deducting a small amount for advancing money before it 
matures and fqr the risk they run in buying commercial paper. 
In other words banks lend money for the interval between the 
date of discounting and the date of maturity. Further, to 
accommodate trade, banks and accepting houses often ‘ accept ’ 
bills on behalf of their customers so as to facilitate their discount- 
ing in the market. A bill ol exchange has therefore to pass 
through two stages before it is converted into cash— it has to be 
‘ accepted ’ and ‘ discounted ’. 

All these details are described in semi-technical language by 
Prof.' Marshall as follows ‘ A bill of exchange is generally a 
written request by the “drawer” of it, addressed to another, 
the “ drawee ”, in which he is requested to pay a certain sum of 
money to a person indicated on the face of the bill and called 
the “ payee ”. This person may be the drawer himself or a third 
person. It may request the drawer to pay it to any one to 
whom the payee may transfer the bill, subject to certain condi- 
tions and formalities. The bill states the time at which it is 
payable, as for instance, at sight, or at three months from date. 
When the hill has been “accepted” by the signature of the 
drawee written across its face, it then becomes a promissory note 
from him, its acceptor. For a payee may sell it to a second per- 
son, who may sell it to a third, and so on ; each seller signing it 
on tile back, or endorsing it, before he passes it on. The selling 
value of the bill is reached by deducting a “ discount ” from the 
value on The face of it. This discount varies, firstly with the 
time for which the bill has yet to run ; secondly with the market 
rate of discount on short, secure loans; and thirdly, with the 
risk that it may be difficult, or even impossible, to collect the 
value of the hill. The demand for payment of it will be made 
in the first instance on the acceptor of the bill ; and failing him, 
from the drawer ; and failing him, from its endorsers in the 
order in which they have signed their names. ' 

3. We are now in a position to deal with ‘ Foreign Ex- 
changes "i or commerce in bills of exchange on foreign countries. 
Let us take the easiest and the simplest case first — that of 
exchange between two centres A and B, which have the same 
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gold coin (or paper currency freely convertible into gold) as 
their legal tender, and which impose no impediment on the 
free movements of gold—the case represented, for instance, by 
Sydney and London in pre-war days. At any one time ther’e 
will be found a number of persons in A who have to make pay- 
ments to their creditors in B, and a number of others who have 
to receive money from their debtors in B. One of the ways of 
remitting money from A to B is to buy in A a bill of exchange 
on some one in B from those who are willing to sell such a bill 
in A. If on the whole A has for any reason to send more money 
to B than B has to remit to A, the demands for bills on B (say 
of 100 units payable at sight) will be greater than their supply. 
The value of each will rise above 100 and exchange would then 
be said to be fmowablc to B. But no one would ord'inarily-give 
for such a bill more than what it would cost to get its gold 
equivalent and ship it to his creditor; for when there are two 
ways of remittance open to any one, he will, for obvious reasons, 
choose the one which costs less. The price of a bill on a first- 
rate party in B, payable at sight, cannot therefore in ordinary 
circumstances amount above its face value in bullion by more 
than the cost of sending bullion. This limit is technically 
known as the tipper specie point. If on the othej' hand A has, 
for any reason whatsoever, to receive more money from B than 
B has to send to it, the supply of bills of exchange on B (say of the 
face value of 100, payable at sight), will be greater than the 
demand. The value of each will be lower than 100 and exchange 
would then be said to be unfavourable to B. But it would" not 
ordinarily go below 100 minus the cost of shipping gold coins 
(or bullion worth as much) from B to A, because iiv- thsst case it 
would be cheaper for those who have to get money from B to 
realize their claims in gold and have it shipped from B to A, 
rather than sell their bills of exchange on their debtors in B. 
This limit is known as the lowr specie point. The market value 
of such a bill of exchange on B would thus, in normal 
cimimstances, fluctuate between the upper and the lower specie 
points in accordance with the keenness of demand in A for 
bills on B. 

Circumstances, however, are not always normal. There are 
times when exchanges sink and rise beyond specie points even 
in the case under consideration. For instance, the exporters in 
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a counlry, at times, labour under the urgent necessity of 'selling 
their bills immediately at any sacrifice and cannot afford to wait 
for the arrival of specie, ^ A commercial panic or a stringent 
money market may creat,e a reluctance on the part of purchasers 
to buy bills, unless absolutely compelled to remit. Again, a 
whole nation may at a particular moment fall into discredit, and 
it may become difficult to sell bills on it. Such peculiar con- 
tingendles, however, do not occur often ; and may therefore be 
ignored as exceptions to the general rule. 

We hvae so far assumed that bills on a particular centre 
are all payable immediately and are all drawn on first-rate 
parties. But this is not always the case in real life. Bills 
vary both as to the security behind them and as to the time when 
they ane due 'for payment. A promise made by a man of straw 
IS obviously not so reliable as one by a respectable person ; and 
therefore the value attached to a bill of exchange would vary 
with the standing of the acceptors, other things being equal. For 
obvious reasons, again, no one would give for a promise three 
months hence, as liruch as for a cable or telegraphic transfer, 
payable as soon as the telegram reaches the other centre, or for 
a ' sight bill ’, which is payable on presentation to the drawee, or a 
‘ short sight bill’, payable after a limited period after sight. Apart 
from the general state oi indebted7iess, then, the price of bills of ex- 
change would depend on their hdrinsic merits as promises, and 
the time when they are due for payment. 

This brings us to another factor — the rate of interest or dis- 
count. ~ The cash value of a bill of exchange, payable ninety days 
hence, will depend on the rate of discount ruling in the centre 
where the bill i« payable. If a man owes money abroad, he will be 
paying interest to his foreign creditor so long as his debt remains 
unpaid. Accordingly it will make a difference to him of ninety 
days’ interest at the foreign rate, whether the bill he purchases 
as a remittance is payable at once or ninety days after sight. He 
will be inclined to make a heavier deduction from the face value 
of a ninety days’ bill when the foreign rate of interest is high than 
when it is low. 

Even in the case of bills of exch^ig^_payapie_^^^/^g/jf, rm 
rate of interest is an important elem4it i|i|reei|;{U|ij|:]e^'.y{nep 

^ See CS-oschen’s Foreig7%Exchmges, 
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centre on which they are drawn i.s a distant one. For instance, 
even when exchange between London and Sydney was at par in 
pre-war days, it paid the Australian ba&ker to give more for a 
sovereign in London, because he received the sovereign in 
London at once, while his balance in Sydney was drawn upon 
five weeks later, when the draft arrived there by mail. He had 
thus the use of the purchaser’s money for five weeks ; and in 
times when the rate of interest was high, this was by no means 
an unimportant consideration.^ 

In the case under discussion then, three main factors influ- 
ence the price of ‘ sight bills ’ drawn on first-rate parties in a 
foreign centre, namely : (1) the state of mutual indebtedness to be 
met zvithin a defined period of time ; (2) the cost of shipping specie ; 
and (3) the rate of interest. 

4. Let us now take another case — that of places having 
a gold standard but using a different coin, say for instance, Paris 
and London in pre-war days. The French monetary unit was the 
franc, while the English unit was the sovereign, and therefore a 
bill on Paris was payable in francs, while one on London was 
realizable in sovereigns. The gold contents of the two coins, 
however, were not the same. The quantity of gold necessary for 
minting a sovereign in England would, if taken to the French 
mints, have sufficed for coining twenty-five francs and twenty- 
two centimes ; and therefore the equation £l — 25f. 22c. was 
known as the mint par of exchange. The cost of shipping a 
sovereign worth of gold from London to Paris or Paris to London 
in pre-war days was about 7 c. ; and so the p;-e-war specie o'r gold 
points' were 25 f, 15 c, and 25 f, 29 c. 

Tire fluctuations of London- Paris exchange within Riese limits 
were governed by the same influences which we have considered 
in the first case, and need therefore no further discussion. 

The reader should not conclude from the reasoning followed in 
these two cases, that the rate of exchange between gold .standard 
countries could never rise above or fall below the specie points. 
The facts of real life are not so simple as that. The theory was 
borne out by facts only where there was a free market iix gold 
and a claim for money carried with it an unquestionable right to 
immediate payment m gold. These conditions existed only 


See Hartley Withers’ Money-changing, 
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in pre-war England. Elsewhere ‘ the theoretical gold point 
was only the point at which it paid better to send gold than buy 
a bill, it you could gei the gold,''*- Export of gold was not free 
in other centres ; and therefore exchange on London in other 
centres sometimes rose above the theoretical specie point with- 
out any specie coming to London. For example, the mint pa?- 
of exchange between Berlin and London was in pre-war times 
20 mar&s 43 pfennings, and the expense of sending gold from 
Berlin to London only 5 pfennings, and yet in November, 1912, 
the Berlin exchange stood for some weeks at or above 20 marks 
53 pfennings without any gold being shipped to London. The 
same results ensue when the movement of specie (gold and silver) 
is not 'only restricted but stopped altogether,, as was actually the 
case in- time of war. The theoretical ‘ gold points ’ are then in- 
operative, because the alternative of remitting .specie is not open 
to the public, and exchange fluctuations are not limited by them. 

In pre-war times, when there were no restrictions on the 
movements of gold, the export of gold from one standard 
country to another kept within narrow limits the fluctuations in 
the prices of bills of expbjtoge. It reduced the outstanding 
balance of the centre which an unfavourable exchange, and 
altered the relative price-levels in the two centres in such a way 
as to provide natural correctives to adverse exchange. For 
instance, the export of gold from A to B tended to produce a 
tall of prices in A and a rise in B ; the resulting higher price- 
level in B acted as a stimulus to exportation from A to B, and so 
turned'the balance of , accounts again in favour of A. Bills drawn 
in A on B then tended to multiply, and specie pointibeing reach- 
ed, gold vrentback from B to A till prices in A were again as 
high as in B. So long, therefore, as national currencies were 
effectively based on gold, and no impediment was placed on 
export, the gold prices of exportable commodities tended to 
equality everywhere, allowance being made for costs of carriage, 
frontier taxes, etc., etc., and ‘ adverse balances ’ of any magnitude 
created automatically forces which tended to reduce them. 

5. Let us now take a third case into consideration — that 
of exchange between gold standard countries on the one hand, 
and those with currencies based either on a free and automatic 


1 See Hartley Withers’ Money-changmg. 
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silver standard or on inconvertible paper on the other. Here 
there is no such thing as a mini par of exchange, nor are there 
any gold points within which exchange fluctuates. The factors 
governing exchange in the first two cases, namely, the balance 
of relative indebtedness, the rate of interest in the two centres, 
and the state of credit, are all operative in this case also; but 
their influence is considerably modified by variations in the gold 
price of silver or in the quantity of paper currency which changes 
the purchasing power of the standard in terms of gold, the only 
international money. At the present time, for instance, the 
exchange between New York and Berlin is subject to violent 
fluctuations, mainly because the purchasing power of the German 
mark has been declining fast owing to the over-issue bt the 
German paper currency, which is no longer convertible into 
gold. 

6. There remains still the last, and at the ixesent time the 
most common, case of exchange between countries’, each of 
which has an independent system of inconvertible paper. 
Here the balance of trade theory does not seem to afford 
any adequate explanation of the wide fluctuations in foreign 
exchanges. The theory moat popular at present among writers 
on this subject is the doctrine with which Professor Cassel has 
familiarized the public under the name of ‘ Purchasing power 
parity ’ and explained by him as follows ; — 

‘ Our willingness to pay a certain price for a foreign money 
must ultimately and essentially depend on the fact that this 
money has a purchasing power as against commodities and 
services in the foreign country. On the other hand, when we 
offer so and so much of our own money, we o£fei> in fact, a 
purchasing power against commodities and services in our own 
country. Our valuation of a foreign money will, therefore, 
essentially depend on the relative purchasing power of the 
currencies of both countries. 

‘ Given a normal freedom of trade between two countries, A 
and ,B, a rate of exchange will establish itself between them, 
and this rate will, smaller fluctuations apart, remain unaltered as 
long as no alteration in the purchasing power of either currency 
is made and x\o special hindrances are imposed upon the trade. 
B,ut as soon as an inflation takes place in the money of A, and 
the purchasing power of this money is, therefore, diminished, 
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the value of the A-money in B must necessarily be reduced in 
the same proportion. And if the B-money is inflated and its 
purchasing power is lowered, the valuation of the A-money in 
B will clearly increase in the same proportion. If, for example, 
the inflation in A has been in the proportion of 320 to 100, and the 
inflation in B has been in the proportion of 240 to 100, the new 
rate of exchange will be three-fourths of the old rate. Hence 
the following rule : When two currencies have been inflated, 
the new normal rate of exchange will be equal to the old rate 
mxiltiplied by the quotient between the degrees of inflation of 
both countries. There will, of course, always be fluctuations 
from .this new normal rate, and in a period of transition these 
fluctuations are apt to be rather wide. But the rate calculated 
in the 'way indicated must be regarded as the new parity between 
the currencies. This parity may be called the purchasing power 
parity, as it is determined by the quotient of the purchasing 
powers of the different currencies.’’ 

On analysis, this doctrine will be found to be only a corol- 
lary from the following three propositions : — 

(1) A currency’s internal purchasing power varies with 

its inflation or deflation in accordance with the quan- 
tity theory of money, discussed in chapter ii ; 

(2) Its external purchasing power in a foreign country 

depends on — 

[a) the rate of exchange between it and the foreign 
currency, and 

(5) the foreign currency’s purchasing power in its own 
country ; 

(.3) Fn eT/uilibritm, its internal and external purchasing 
powers must be the same, for otherwise trade would 
be stimulated to take advantage of any inequality 
between the two. It follows, therefore, that the 
rate of exchange between any two currencies will, 
in equilibrium, tend to be the ratio between their 
purchasing powers. 

The theory expounded above does not ignore the existence 
of disturbing factors. It does not overlook the fact that, owing to 
costs of transport, tariffs, and other causes, internal and external, 


Cassei. 
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the purchasing power of currencies can never be exactly equal. 
,Biit its exponents attempt to overcome this difficulty by taking 
some base period, generally the year 1913, and assuming that 
the percentage difference between the internal and external 
purchasing power in that year may be taken as an approximately 
satisfactory correction for the same disturbing factors at the 
present time. It is further admitted that ‘ if trade between two 
countries is more hampered in one direction than in the '’other, 
the value of the money of the country whose export is relatively 
more resiricted will fall in the other country, beneath the purchas- 
ing power parity.” Several other causes, such as distrust in 
the future of a monetary standard, operation of speculators, 
or the practice of" selling out the currency of a country abroad, 
are all recognized to be capable of depressing the international 
value of the currency below its purchasing power parity. 
But these depressing factors are supposed to have only a 
temporary effect, for in the absence of any further restrictions on 
the exports of a country, ‘ evej-y undervaliiaiion of its currency 
will lead to an increase of its er ports, lending to coimteracl this 
undervaluation ’ ! 

Even in this modified form, the theory needs two important 
corrections. The equilibrium between the internal and external 
purchasing power of a currency is a necessary one only in respect 
of goods tfwfdrfwg into inter^iationnl trade, and notin respect 
of all goods, bought and sold. The right basis for the valuation of 
the purchasing power parity is therefore an index number, not of 
all prices but only of export prices. It is wrong to assume, as 
is commonly done, that the general level of prices in a country 
necessarily rises or falls in the same proportions • as »the index 
number of the prices of her exports. Even in normal times, there 
is no exact correspondence between these two ‘ if the industries 
which produce these exports are not representative of the general 
body of her work in regard to method, energy, and ability ; or 
if the movement of labour, manual and mental, between various 
localities and groups of industries within the country is not easy 
and rapid ; or if many kinds of her agricultural and other bulky 
produce are raised at so great a distance from her frontier, that 
their prices at the frontier exceed very much the average prices 


‘ Caasel. 
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at which they are supplied to her own people.'^ Much more so is 
it the case in the abnormal conditions of the ' world since 1914, 
when restrictions of all sorts have created at times two price- 
levels in many countries, one for foreign trade and another 
for internal trade, and when fluctuations in prices have been 
brought' about not merely by monetary influences, but also 
by changes in other economic relations between countries. 
For ejfample, the Reparations problem has altered, more or less 
permanently, the relative exchange values of Germany’s imports 
and exports. Nor is the assumption, that the disturbing effect^ 
of tariffs’, etc., is the same in degree to-day as it was in 1913, a? 
valid one, for it is notorious that the ‘ tariff-posts ’ — using the ; 
term’ in an extended sense so as to cover ail export and import 
regulations,’ including prohibitions and official or semi-official 
combines for differentiating between expert and home prices — are 
widely different in many cases from those which existed in 1^13. 
It is only when we restrict ourselves to articles entering into 
international trade and make exact allowance for transport and 
tariff-costs, that the theory will be borne out by facts, with 
perhaps a short time-lag.^ 

What about the influence of the ‘ balance of trade ’, which 
was regarded as the most important factor in the classical theory 
of foreign exchanges ? There has been much discussion on the 
relative merits of the balance of trade and the purchasing 
power theories as explanations of the wayward course of foreign 
exchanges since 1914, and it may be said briefly in the words of 
Mr. Gregory that ‘ exchange experts at the present time are 
divided into two camps : those who think that exchanges are 
dislocated because of inflation, and those who think that they 
' are dislocated because of an " excess of imports oyer exports.” ’ 

: Indications, however, are not wanting which show that some,( 

' at least, of those who are generally considered as representatives^ 
, of the purchasing power parity school, do not mean to repudiate 
in toto the old balance of trade theory, though they reject it as an 
explanation of the changes in the normal rates of exchange as 
distinguished from temporary deviations of exchanges from the 
normal. According to them, the purchasing power parity has 

Marshall. 

“ See J. M. Keynes’ articles in Manchester Guardian Reconstruction 

numbers. 
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taken the place of the old mint par of exchange between gold 
standard countries. It gives us to-day the normal rate of ex- 
change, the point about which exchanges fluctuate but at which 
they must ultimately come to rest. It is, however, not a fixed 
ratio like the old mint par : it is a movmg par, moving with the 
relative price-levels. Adverse trade balances can, and do, move 
exchanges away from this parity, but they are incapable of 
depressing permanently the exchange value of any cutrency. 
Their effect is only temporary ‘ for if a country buys more from 
another than it sells to it, the balance must be paid in some way, 
say by export of securities or by loans in the other country. 
Thus the balance of payments must on the whole equalize itself, 
an^ there is no reason for a definite alteration in the rates of 
exchange. ’ With unaltered price-levels and unrestricted export 
of goods, an adverse exchange tends to correct itself, for in 
these circumstances the country’s export trade receives a strong 
stimulus, which tends to bring the exchange back to its old 
normal rate. But if the relative price-levels are altered by 
excessive inflation in any country, ‘ a new normal equilibrium 
of the exchanges must establish itself, quite irrespective of any 
balance of trade.’ ^ The change in that case is a permanent one : 
the parity itself has been lowered. 

We may here illustrate the difference between the pre-war 
and post-war conditions of exchanges by means of the following 
diagrams, suggested by Miss E. C. Van Dorp in an article in 
the Economic Journal^ 1919 : — 
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Diagram I shows the fluctuations of exchange with a fixed 
parity in pre-war times, P— P being the parity, and R the rate 
which fluctuates and tends towards the parity in accordance 
with fluctuations in the balance of trade. Diagram II illusrrates 
the post-war conditions, P — Q being the pre-war and P — P' the 
post-war parity, and R' the rate. The fall of exchange in 
this case is not a fall below parity (i.e., a market rate below' 
the normal rate) but: a falle7t parity (i.e., a fallen normal rate). 

There is really nothing new in this doctrine. It only serves 
to focus attention on an underlying assumption in the old treat- 
ment of the subject — an assumption, the significance of which 
was not clearly realized by the more superficial among the older 
writers, that free movements of gold tend to bring price-levels at 
the ports in all gold standard countries nearly to a common 
level. In pre-war days, when most of the civilized countries were 
on a gold basis and imposed restrictions on the movements 
of gold, practical men were justified in ignoring the influence 
of price-levels at the ports on foreign exchanges, and confining 
themselves to those minor movements in the supply and de- 
mand for bills, which caused fluctuations in exchange within the 
limits of gold points, and which could be corrected by gold 
shipments, temporary borrowings, variations in the discount 
rate, and so on. But the root factor operating then as well as 
now is the constant pressure of exchange rates towards the 
purchasing power parities, arising from the fact that people 
continually seek to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest. This seems to have been clearly realized by the more 
careful among the old writers on the theory of the subject. 
Prof. MaS-shail in particular dealt with it at length in his 
memorandum to the Gold and Silver Commission (1888) as 
the following extract from his evidence will show : ‘ It is 
impossible to discuss adequately in a memorandum the causes 
which determine the course of the foreign exchanges and the 
reciprocal influences which they exert on the course of the trade. 
I must, therefore, start by taking for granted the solution of 
these questions with regard to the trade between two countries, 
A and B, each of which has a gold currency. 

‘ Ricardo’s reasoning on this subject has been developed by 
Mill, Mr. Goscheu, Mr. Giffen, Professor Bastable and others ; 
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the supply of gold relatively to the demands of gold in the 
two countries as to brin^ gold, prices at the seaboards of the two 
countries to equality, allowance being made for carriage. 

‘ If they are higher in A than B, thtrre will be a small temjpo- 
rary bounty on exportation from B to A, corresponding to thi.s 
difference, which must always be .small. Bills drawn in B on A 
will multiply, and, specie point being reached, gold will go from 
A to B till prices m B are as high as in A. If B hoards gold, 
this process may be a long one, otherwise it is sure to be short. 

‘ The fluctuations of the exchanges, measured in terms of gold 
bars, that is of gold regarded as a commodity, are limited in 
ordinary circumstances to the double cost of carriage of gold. 
But when measured in terms of the currcJicies of the two countries, 
tlje limits of these fluctiiatmis are liable to be extended by the sum 
of the seigniorages (if any) charged in the two countries, and in 
extreme cases by the sum of the amounts lost by wear and tear, 
not indeed from the average coins in circulation, but from the 
picked coins which are selected for the purposes of export. . . . 
But, while referring to the ordinary textbooks for the general 
treatment of this part of the question, I wish to observe that its 
feal nature has been in some measure disguised by the habit, 
borrowed from the city, of describing the trade in precious 
metals in different language from that used in describing the 
trade in any other commodity. If, on the balance, B is indebted 
to A, and in consequence the exchanges are favourable to A, 
merchants in B will consider what things they can send to A, 
and sell there at a price higher than they could get by investing 
the same money in a bill on A, on which they have to pay a 
premium ; in every case they have to allow for« cotS of carri- 
age, etc., and for interest on the time required for realizing. If 
the premium on the bill is just equal to the cost of carriage for 
gold, so that it is indifferent to a merchant whether he buys a bill 
or sends the gold, it is said that “ gold point ” has been reached. 
But with equal appropriateness, it might be said that " lead 
point” is reached, or that “Egyptian point” is reached, when 
the difference between the price of lead or of Egyptian bonds in 
the two countries is just balanced, after allowing for the charges 
of transport, by the premium at which a bill on A sells in B. The 
question whether any one thing such as lead can exercise any 
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partly on its portability and partly on the extent of the market 
which it finds in either country. The power of gold for this 
purpose is therefore of primary importance between two coun- 
tries which have a gold currency, for gold has in each a practically 
unlimited market. But its influence would be much weaker if 
one of the countries had a paper currency or a silver currency. 

‘ Fir.stly, let us consider the trade between England and 
Russia'. Gold prices in England and rouble prices in Russia 
are determined by the work which the currency has to do in either 
country, on the one hand, and the volume of that currency on the 
other. And when trade is in equilibrium, the gold price of ike , 
rouble will be fixed at the 7'atio zvhieh gold prices in England bear 
to rouble prices in Russia. For suppose that it were not at this 
level, -but were, say, below it ; that is, suppose the number of 
roubles which were exchanged for one pound to be increased 
above the ratio which the goods priced at £1 in England 
bore to those which were priced at a rouble in Rmssia, allowance 
being made for tran.sport, then exporters from Russia would 
sell their goods for gold, which, when converted into roubles, 
would give them more than ordinary profits ; while importers 
into Russia would lose money if they sold their bills on Russia 
at the current rate of exchange. The immediate result would be, 
that these importers would refuse to sell at that price, but 
would prefer to buy Russian goods and bring them back. 
Exporters’ bills, in Russia would therefore be without any 
market at the old rale, and their value, or in other words, the 
roublS price of the sovereign, would fall almost instantaneously. 
That is, the gold price of the rouble woidd rise almost instantan- 
eously untfil itnwas equal to the ratio in which gold prices in England 
would stand to rouble prices in Rtissia. In the same way it can 
be proved that the gold price of roubles cannot be in equili- 
brium above this level ; and, therefore, that in equilibrium it 
must be at this level. ’ 

This purchasing power parity theory is now coming to be 
te cognized as the only intelligible explanation of the wayward.; 
course of foreign exchanges at present. It is difBcult to account ‘i 
for the day-to-day movements in these ‘ confounded exchanges ’ ’ 
by any other hypothesis. Incidents such as remittances abroad, 
minor movements in trade balances, or sudden developments in 
international politics cannot explain, for instance, the following 
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table compiled by the Sia/ist, dated 2Sth October, 1922, of the 
fluctuations in the exchanges of Berlin, Paris, Brussels and 
Rome with London in the year 1922 : — 



Berlin 
(Marks lo 

41) 

Pans 

(Prancs to 
.^1) 

Brussels 
(Pranc.s to 
/■I) 

Rome 
(Lire to 
.41) 

1921, October 27 

(180 

54-06 

55-12 

99,^ 

1922 (monthly averages 
tiU September) 

April . 

1,227 

47 90 

51-90 

82i 

May 

1,289 

48-71 

53-19 


June 

1,389 

51-54 

51-04 

894 

July 

2,185 

54-05 

56-93 

97 

August 

4,954 

.S6-06 

.59-14 

98J 

September 

6,454 

57-82 

61 27 • 

1031 

October 6 

9,525 

58-15 

62- IS 

103® 

Do. 13 

11,750 

58-46 

62-66 

104g 

1061 

Do. 20 

17,100 

60-20 

65-00 

Do. 27 

18,625 

63-82 

68-67 

1134 


That inflation overrides all other factors will be clear from 
a comparison of these with the established index numbers of 
wholesale commodities for the countries concerned. ‘ The 
compilations of the Frankfurter Zeitung for Germany show an 
advance in prices from 6,622 per cent above the pre-war level 
at the end of March (1922) to 28,819 per centCat the end of 
August (1922). The calculations of the Siaiisiiqve Generate de 
la France show a rise for that country during the same period 
from 207’S per cent above the pre-war level to 231‘2 percent ; 
while for Italy Professor Bachi’s index number indicates an 
advance during these five months from 433'3 per cent above 
the 1913 level to 471-2 per cent.’ ^ 

7. We have now seen that one of the most important 
factors governing deviations from the par of exchange is the 
state of mutual indebtedness. How does this arise ? 

(1) The foreign trade of a country is obviously an item in 
its credit and debit account with other countries. A country has 
to pay for the goods it imports from outside ; it is a debtor to 
the extent of its imports. It has to be paid for its exports ; it is 
a creditor to the extent oj its exports. The exports of a country 
therefore increase the supply of bills of exchange on foreign 
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centres : its imports increase the dema7id for them. For instance, 
the exporter from India sells his goods abroad and is paid in a 
bill of exchange on a foreign centre, usually London, which is 
the clearing house of the world. He purchases his produce in 
terms of rupees, but he is paid for his goods in terms of sterling , 
which he would naturally like to convert into rupees. He is 
therefore a seller of a bill of exchange in sterling. On the other- 
hand, the importer in India, for similar reasons, is a hiyer of 
sterling. Supply and demand for these bills of exchange on 
London are thus governed by the condition of trade between 
India and outside ; and the rate of exchange depends on the 
relation between exports and imports. 

Indian exports, being mainly raw agricultural produce, are' 
affected materially by rains ; and consequently Indian exchange 
is dependent upon the character of the seasons. Normally, the 
busy season commences in September and is accompanied by 
steady exchange conditions. Exchange is most firm during the 
period October to May and is weakest in the slack season, June 
to September. 

(2) Exports and imports are, however, not the only ground 
of international indebtedness. (A) International borrowing and 
lending is another item to be considered. If India borrows a 
large sum from England, the latter will be in the position of a 
debtor to us during the time the principal is being paid to us. 
This item will therefore figure on the credit side of India’s 
account with England. A foreign loan thus tells against the 
balance, not of the borrowing country which receives the loan, 
but of the lending country which supplies it ; its effect is 
the same aS that of additional exports from the country which 
borrows, or that of an increase in imports to the country which 
lends. In fact, the borrowing country exports its securities and 
the lending country imports foreign securities. This is the im- 
mediate effect of the loan ; its ultimate effects are different. 
The interest on the loan will be an item on the debit side of 
India’s account with England ; so also will the repayment when 
India begins to repay the loan. 

(B) Another supplementary cause of international indebted- 
ness arises from the remittances by travellers, by those who reside 
abroad, and by philanthropists who contribute to the benevolent 
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merchants abroad, so far as they are transmitted to India, make 
India a creditor, while the earnings of foreign merchants, remitted 
to their native countries, make India a debtor for the time being, 
Similarly, the expenditure of foreigners in India will be an 
item on the credit side of India’s account, while that of Indians 
going abroad for business, pleasure, or education will figure on 
the debit side. 

(C) Remittances by Governments constitute another item 
in international indebtedness. For instance, the expenditure of 
the Indian Government in London makes India a debtor to this 
extent ; and the payment of war indemnity by Germany to 
France will make Germany a debtor during the time the 
indemnity is being paid. 

(D) Lastly, there are the payments due by one country to 
another owing to the commercial services rendered, e.g. com- 
missions and brokerages, freight, pilot and harbour dues, marine 
insurance, and other charges of the same sort. 

All these items affect the credit and debit side of a country’s 
account just as much as the export and import of goods ; hence 
those which figure on the credit side are often called ‘ invisible 
exports ’ and those that have to be placed on the debit side, 

‘ invisible imports ’. 

The statement below compares India’s visible balance of 
trade during each of the years 1919-:i3 with the average of the 
five years preceding the war and of the five years of the war. 


{hi lakhs oi rupees) 


— 

1 

Average 
of 5 pre- 
war years 
ending 
1913-14 

; Average 
of S war 
years 
ending 
1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

r' 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Balance o£ trade 
in merchandise 
(private) . 

j +78,27 

\ 

■ +76,34 

j 

+ 1,25,99 

-77,55 

-20,90 

+ 89,82 

Balance of trans- 
actions in trea- 
sure (private). 

-36,07 


—10,82 

+ 1,29 

-12,16 

-60,02 

Balance of remit- 
tances of funds. 

-42,62 


-19,85 

+ 27,76 

+ 1,26 

-3,63 

Total visible bal- 
ance of trade. 

-42 

+ 35,40 

+ 95,32 

-48,50 

-31,80 

+26.17 
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It is not easy to gauge aright the exact amount and value of 
invisible exports and imports at any particular moment. The 
most elusive among them is the purchase and sale of securities 
between one country and another, being a constantly fluctuating 
element, partly, because of speculation in the stock exchanges of 
the world, and partly because of the .shifting of bills from one 
centre to another under the influence of varying rates of discount 
at difldrent centres. Suppose the rate of discount in London 
is only 3 per cent, while that at New York is 5 per cent. 
It is cheaper then for a borrower to borrow in London than in 
New York. A New York borrower is then tempted to do .so by 
drawing what is called a fmancc bill on a London financier, who 
may ’have agreed for a consideration to accommodate him by 
allowing him’ to draw bills of exchange on him, though he really 
owes nothing to him. Such a bill of exchange, when accepted 
by a well-known London financier, is easily turned into cash in 
the London discount market at the prevailing rate of discount. 
It can for the same reason be offered for sale in New York 
just as any commercial bill of exchange, drawn by an exporter 
of produce in New York on an importer in London. It thus 
increases the supply of London bills, tends to lower their price, 
and turn the exchange against London. It is not the bona fide 
borrower alone who resorts to this course when the rate of dis- 
count at a foreign centre is low ; the speculator in exchange 
finds the course equally profitable to him . If, for instance, the 
supply of London bills is less, then the demand for them in New 
York 'and the London exchange rises, the speculator who 
expects exchange to go down after a short time will be tempted 
to increase* the,supply of London bills by drawing bills 

on Londoners. As the price which these bills will fetch in 
dollars will be more satisfactory to the seller if the discount 
rate in London is low, the temptation to multiply Hnance bills 
will increase with every fall in the London discount rate. A low 
rate of discount in any financial centre thus stimulates . the crea- 
tion of finance bills on it, increases the import of securities from 
outside, and tends to turn the foreign exchanges against it, and, 
to the extent that it is a free market in gold, produce an outflow 
of gold from it. 

8. This outflow of gold was a matter of very serious conse- 
quences to the trade of a country in pre-war days, when the 
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great commercial nations of the world were all on a gold basis 
and so practically used the same currency, gold. Any gi'eat 
depletion of the stock of gold in a country led to a curtailment 
of credit facilities by banks and note-issuing authorities, whose 
business required them to keep a proper proportion of cash to 
demand-liabilities. Adverse exchanges thus threatened to create 
stringency in the money-market, and led to,a sudden withholding 
of credit facilities to merchants and traders who trade largely on 
credit. 

No country could therefore afford to leave its exchange 
entirely nnregnlated ; and different devices were adopted by dif- 
ferent countries to prevent a drain of gold in any considerable 
quantity. England, which in pre-war days was pre-eminently 
a creditor country, attempted to achieve this object by curtail- 
ing its short period loans to other countries through a rise in 
the market rate of discount. This was enough to correct adverse 
exchanges in London, for the balance of accounts of a creditor 
country like England was, in the absence of any lending opera- 
tions, normally in its fazmtr. 

The raising of the market rate of discount in London was a 
comparatively easy matter in days when Bagehot wrote his 
classic on Lombard Street, for the members of the London dis- 
count market then depended upon the Bank of England for the 
supply of funds to carry on their discount business. A rise in 
the bank rate compelled the discount market to raise its market 
rate, for the di.scounling institutions could not afford to 
lend at a lower rate than the one at whicli they borrowed funds 
from the Bank of England. But in subsequent years, the relative 
position of the Bank of England and other disequnting institu- 
tions had changed considerably. Banks, bill brokers, and dis- 
count houses in London had then large independent funds of 
their own, and did not feel themselves compelled to raise their 
rate of discount merely becan.se the Bank of England raised its 
own bank rate. 

In order to raise the market rate of discount, the Bank of 
England was often obliged to assume control of the money mar- 
ket by borrowing money in it. This step reduced the amount ot 
‘ cash in hand and at the Bank of England held by other Lon- 
don banks as their first line of defence against a run on them, 
and compelled them not only to reduce their discounting busi- 
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ness but also to call in money lent by them to ‘bill brokers 
their second line of defence, with a view to providing themselves 
with an adequate cash reserve. The market was thus compelled 
to raise its rate of discount ; in other words, the bank i-ate be- 
came effective. 

Such, however, was not the case with other gold standard 
countries. The device of raising the bank rate was, by itself, 
ineffective against the tendency towards an outward drain of 
gold produced by adverse exchanges. It had to be supported 
by other props in order to achieve the object in view. France 
depended, for the support of its exchange, upon a large' gold 
reserve and a policy of partial suspension of free payments in 
gold.’ Germany resorted to the use of these two props, besides 
keeping in reserve a large holding of foreign bills and credits 
which -were sold in the international market in case of need. 
Reliance on these devices, especially the last one, was much 
more marked in the case of countries of less financial strength 
like Russia, Austria-Hungary and the Scandinavian countries, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Thus when the money-market 
of a country was not a creditor in the international world of 
linance, the Central Bank of that country took special care to 
become one with a view to placing itself, at short notice, in funds 
at foreign centres in case of a foreign drain of gold. The only 
other courses open were, either to hold a large reserve of gold 
so as to have a surplus always available for export, or to decline 
temporarily to deliver gold on demand and permit a premium 
on gold. 

The position of India in the money-markets of the world 
was simRar to these lesser countries of Europe : she, too, was a 
borrower in the international money-market. If she was to 
adopt a gold standard and regulate its exchange within definite 
limits, she could only succeed in this object by means of a large 
reserve in gold or a large holding of foreign securities. This 
was the idea behind the currency changes of the period 1893- 
1900.^ 

y. It may interest the reader at this stage to note the vari- 
ous ways in which attempts were made to ‘ control exchanges ’ 


^ For a further treatmeut of this see Hartley Withers’ Meaning, of Money 
and J. M. Keynes’ Indian Currency and Finance. 
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during the war period. A recent writer (Mr. Gregory) classifie.s 
the various methods of exchange regulation actually adopted 
by European countries as follows 

(a) Increase in the mecins of purchase available abroad : — 

(1) Appropriation of domestically held securities avail- 

able for sale in foreign countries. 

(2) Loans abroad from private individuals or Govern- 

ment Banks. 

(.3) Export of gold. 

(4) Different prices, i.e., monopolization or regulation 
of exports and export prices of articles with in- 
elastic demand. 

(^) Decrease in the necessity of payments abroad: — 

(1) Restrictions on the importation of ‘ luxury ’ goods. 

(2) Restrictions on the exportation of capital by the 

purchase of foreign securities. 

(3) Centralization of exchange dealings by compulsory 

transfer of foreign currency to a central regulat- 
ing authority. 

f4) Prohibitions of exports of local currency. 

(c) Regulatioi of the fluctuations in value of local cur- 
rency. 

(1) ^Rate fixing—' exchange pegging ’. 

(2) Penalties for speculation in exchange. 

Of these various methods, the most sucgessful was the policy 
known as ‘ pegging ’ the exchanges. Down to about March, 
1919, the exchanges of the United Kingdom, Prance and -Italy 
with the United States were ‘ pegged The Governments of 
these countries owed large sums of money to r America on 
account of their large American purchases ; but the normal 
means of remittance to New York were not available in .suffi- 
cient quantity. The supply of dollar bills for European export 
was altogether inadequate ; and if an attempt had been made 
to remit the balance by export of gold, European reserves of 
gold would all have been exhausted. Even then, a huge deficit 
would still have remained. The Governments of these countries 
were therefore obliged to resortjto some other means of meet- 
ing the situation. They organized the export of such securities 
held by their citizens as were saleable in New York, contracted 
loans with American firms, and, after the entry of the United 
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vStates into the war, with the American Government. ‘ These 
arrangements did not, indeed, of themselves involve any abso- 
lute pegging of the exchange. But the British Government 
adopted, partly on political grounds, the further policy of offer- 
ing its borrowed dollars against sterling at the rate of 4-76 
dollars to the pound. The result was that private persons having 
claims to dollars would never sell them, whatever the trade and 
price :^osition, on bet.er terms than this. The British exchange 
was pegged absolutely by Government action ; and a similar, 
though less effective policy was pursued by the other Allied 
Governments. Even for the United Kingdom the pegging was 
not exactly at the point of pre-war parity, but it was only a trifle 
below this.’ ‘ 


^ Pigou, Bc.J., Dee. 1920. 



CHAPTER V 


THE GOLD EXCHANGE vSTANDARD IN INDIA-ITS 
THEORY, MECHANISM AND EVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY 

1. We are now in a position to understand the main features 
and the underlying principles of the currency system that was 
established in India during the period 1893-1900. 

As staled at the end of the first chapter, the pre-war 
Indian currency system is commonly described as a gold-exchange 
ciandard. Its essentials were : (1) the use of two currencies, one 
for local and the other for international purposes, and (2) a 
mechanism to maintain the value of the local currency in terms 
of the international at a certain maximum rate. In other words, 
for all internal purposes the rupee was the standard in India, 
but for external purposes, i.e. for payments abroad, gold was 
available in pre-war days at an approximately constant rate in' 
terms of rupees. 'Hts special features then were : ‘ First, that 
the actual medium of exchange (was) a local currency distinct 
from the international currency ;v^ccond, that the Government 
(was) more ready to redeem the local currency (rupees) in bills, 
payable in international currency (gold) at a foreign centre, 
(London) than to redeem it outright locally ;V^id third, that the- 
Government having taken on itself the responsibility for provid- 
ing local currency in exchange for international currency, and for' 
changing back local currency into international ciKrency, when, 
required (had to) keep two kinds of reseif,yes, one for each of 
these purposes.’^ 

The sy.stem thus involved an attempt to divorce the value of 
the rupee from the value of the silver in it, and to regulate it 
artificially at a constant rate in terms of the British sovereign. 
This, as we have already shown, was impossible so long as 
India had ‘ open mints ’. The first step in the direction of/ 
giving an artificial value to the rupee was, therefore, to close the 
mints to the free coinage of silver. This was done in 1893 ih 


‘ J. M. Keynes, 
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accordance with the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
presided over by Lord Herschell. Since then, the value of 
the rupee has not depended on the market value of its silver 
contents. 

Through the operation of certain forces which we shall 
examine later on, the value of the rupee rose gradually, in^ 
relation to gold, from m. in 1895, to in 1898, and to; 

Ids', in 1899. From that year onward till 1917“<' the external, 
value of the rupee was fixed in the neighbourhood of 1.?. M. 

2. How did Government attempt to prevent a rise in the 
value of the rupee above this level ? Suppose at any time there 
was a tendency for the rupee-sterling exchange to rise above l.r. 
■id. owing, _say, to a favourable balance of accounts. There 
would'then be an increase in the demand of remittance to India , 
and if the tendency to a rise in exchange was to be counteracted, 
there must be adequate means of meeting this increased demand. 
Government provided these in three different ways : (1) It 
undertook in 1893 to accept jin payment of sums due from 
the public sovereigns and half-sovereigns at Rs. IS to the 
pound sterling, and declared in 1899 that sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns coined at any royal mint were legal tender in 
India at the rate, one sovereign for Rs. IS. This enabled 
foreigners to discharge their obligations to Indian merchants 
by exporting sovereigns to India. (2) It further undertook 
to issue to the public through the Controller of Paper Currency 
and the Mint Masters, currency notes and silver rupees in 
exchange for gold coin and bullion at the rate of 1^. id. the 
rupee, or fifteeii rupees to the pound sterling. In effect this 
amountedTo an undertaking on the part of Government to supply 
an unlimited quantity of rupees at this rate, and so the value of the 
rupee could not possibly go appreciably higher than this. (3) As the 
demand for Indian currency came mostly from foreign merchants 
who imported sovereigns into Iqdia only to exchange them 
into rupees, Government came forward to ofier them rupees in 
India in exchange for sovereigns in London by selling Council bills 
(i.e. bills drawn by the India'Council on the Indian Government) 
at a rate approximately of a rupee for Is. id. To some extent, 
this was convenient both to British merchants and to the Indian 
Government. It practically amounted to a remittance in rupees 
from the British importer to the seller of Indian produce in India. 
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Government was thus obliged to provide large reserves of 
rupees in India to meet the ‘ demands of trade ’ for Council Bills. 
These consisted of : («) The cash balances at the Indian treas- 
uries, {6) rupees in the Paper Currency Reserve in India, (c) the 
rupee section of the Gold Standard Reserve, built up out of the 
profits from coinage, and (d) the new coinage from the mints, 
when necessary. All these measures were calculated to provide 
adequate means of increasing the supply of local currency'^ to any 
amount necessary to bring down the value of the rupee very 
nearly to 4rf., and proved, till 1917, quite effective in preven- 
ting the specific appreciation of the rupee in terms of sterling 
above this level. 

3. This, however, was only one side of the problem of rupee- 
sterling exchange, and by no means the more important one. 
The motive behind the monetary changes of the period 1893-99 
was the desire of Government to prevent a fall and not a rise 
in the gold value of the rupee. Suppose the rupee showed a 
tendency to depreciate in terms of the British sovereign owing to 
an unfavourable balance of accounts. How wa.s such a situation 
to be met ? 

It was obviously unwise at such a moment to continue to 
sell Council bills in the same volume as before ; that would only 
tend to depreciate further the sterling value of the rupee. (1) 
The first thing that the Secretary of State had to do in times of 
weak exchange was, therefore, to support it by greatly restricting 
the sale of Council bills, and, if he could not get at least D. 

by completely withdrawing from the exchange market. (2) 
In such a contingency, he had to devise some other means of, 
recovering money from India to meet his expenditure- on behalf', 
of India in London. He had to fall back upon his cash balances' 
in London, and, if they proved insufficient, on the gold branch of 
the Indian Paper Currency in London. The Indian Government 
had to transfer at the same time equivalent amounts in rupees 
to the Paper Currency Reserve in India, in order that the total 
value of the Indian Paper Currency Reserve as a whole might 
remain the same as before. (3) It was possible that at timevS 
even this complete cessation of sale of Council bills might 
prove insufficient to restore exchange to its old parity, 1.9. 
A.d. On such occasions, Government was to withdraw rupees 
from circulation in India by selling reverse council bills (i.e. bills 
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drawn by the Indian Government on the Secretary of State in 
London), payable in sterling at the rate of li. for a rupee 
out of India’s gold, reserves kept in London. This by itself would 
amount to a process of deflation or a contraction of rupees or 
notes in circulation in India. The resulting scarcity of Indian 
currency, other things remaining the same, would therefore tend 
to restore the value of the rupee back to its parity. ' 

Thb first set of measures described in para. 2 thus prevented 
the sterling value of the rupee from rising above 1^. ^d. by 
more than the cost of remitting sovereigns to India, while the 
second sel enumerated in para. .3 prevented it from falling 
below hv. In other words, the extreme limits of variation 

of the rupee-sterling exchange were 1^. ^\d. and Is. 

‘ These variations were intended to, and did, correspond to the 
differences which in normal times constantly occur between 
actual exchange rates and theoretical par of exchange in trans- 
actions between countries, of which both are on a gold standard 
with free import and export of gold in both directions.’ ^ 

4. The pre-war Indian currency system, like all other gold- 
exchange standards, was thus based on the following three 
principles 

(1) ‘ Government control of the amount of the issues, so 
as to keep them within the demands of trade for legal-tender 
money. 

(2) Acceptance of the coins at their legal value for public 
dues and private debts. 

t3) The sale of drafts at or near par upon gold-exchange 
funds kept at the financial centi-e of the world.’ 

We may now sum up the main features of the pre-war 
currency system of India as follows : — 

(1) The Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of 
silver, the control over the amount of new silver coinage being 
exercised entirely by Government. 

(2) The British sovereign was unlimited legal tender in 
India at the rate of to Rs. IS, and was convertible at this 
rate. 

(3) The rupee loo remained legal tender without limit of 
amount, but it was not freely convertible into gold under the law., 

^ Sir Lionel Abraham’s Memorandmu A. before the Babington Smith 
Committee. 
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though, as a matter of convenience, Government was sometimes 
willing to exchange sovereigns for rupees at the rate of /I for 
Rs. 15. 

(4) The sterling value of the rupee was so regulated as'" to 
confine its fluctuations within the upper limit 1.?. 4^(/. and the 
lower limit li'. 3||rf. 

(5) With a view to working this system of regulating the 
value of the rupee, Government became one of the largest 
exchange dealers in the market, and had to keep two kinds of 
reserves, the one mainly in rupees and the other chiefly in 
sterling, the one located in India and the other in London. Both 
in India and London these reserves were kept in three compart- 
ments. The reserves in India consisted of ; (a) the Treasury 
Balances, {d] the Paper Currency Reserve and {c) the. Gold 
Standard Reserve ; the reserves in London included ; (a) the 
India Gffice Balances, {l>) the London branch of the Paper 
Currency Reserve, and (c) the London branch of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Although each of these was created for a 
specific object, all were available in case of need for the general 
object of auppoiiht^ cxchavgc, and tints constituted ‘ practically 
one single fund.’ ' 

5. The foregoing paragraphs must not lead the reader to 
think that the system described therein was deliberately adopted 
as a consislmt whole in 1893 or even in 1899. Like all English 
institutions, it was ‘ the result of a series of experiments ’ 
extending over a pretty long period. The authorities had no 
clear idea of the final object to be attained in 1893 or in- 1899. 
The different parts of the system were created at different dates, 
and the system as a whole was the final residt of piecemeal 
changes, brought about more by the logic of events than by 
systematic thinking on the part of any particular individual or 
individuals. It was only in 1913 that these different changes 
came to be reviewed and examined as parts of a whole ; it is 
only since then that the authorities came to be finally committed 
to the maintenance of the gold-exchange standard. ■ 

A brief history of the currency changes between 1893 and 
1910 is therefore necessary for understanding clearly the 
evolutionary nature of the growth of the system. The first date 


Clittinberlain Coinmtesion. 
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to note is the year 1892, when a Royal Commission known as the 
Herschell Commission was appointed to suggest measures for 
preventing constant fl uctu ations i n exchange, d ue to the steady 
fair i n the during the preceding two decades. 

Its report was submitted in 1893, and, in pursuance of its recom- 
mendations, Government closed the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver and issued a notification fixing Ijt. 4rf. per rupee 
as the rate at which rupees or notes would be supplied by the 
Commissioners of Paper Currency and Mint Masters in exchange 
for gold coin and bullion. In 1898, Government appointed 
another Royal Commission with Sir Henry H. Fowler, M. P., 
as Chairman, t o consider the results attain ed bv the ,.mr.e v.ious 
measures , and advise Government as to the policy to be pursued 
thereafter. Soon after the appointment of the Commission, 
exchange touched Ir. 4^/., and conditions continued so favourable 
to this rate during the succeeding months, that by the time the 
committee issued its report, over ^4,500,000 of gold tendered 
in exchange for notes at the rate of 1,?. M. per rupee, had accu- 
mulated in the Paper Currency Reserve io India. This 
encouraged Government to pass Acts Nos. II and VIII of 1898, 
author izing th e is sue of notes in India agai nst gold__he Id in 
Lo7ido7i'by the Seg-etar y of State, and ear-ij),aiik6d.S”-the_Banlc-©f 
E ng:land as part of the Indian Paper Curren cy Res erya, and to 
sell freely council drafts in London'’tb meet the * demands of 
trade ’ for rupees or notes in India. The report of the Fowler 
Committee approved of the closure of the mints, and decided 
in favour of fixing the rupee permanently at 1^. M. The Con> 
raissioners looked forward ‘ to the effective establishment of a 
^old standard and curroicy based on the principles of the free 
inflow and outflow of gold,’ and recommended several measures 
with a view to make an appreciable advance towards that goal. 
In pursuance of their recommendations. Government passed 
Act XXII of 1899, declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
legal tender throughout India at the rate of 1 sovereign for IS 
rupees ; and set apart in 1 9QQ-the prnfit s^on the coin age of rupees, 
to form a special reserve subsequently ' known as the Grol^ 
Standat:d Reserve. .CkxnffaCT.ta.thfii dea of the Fo.wl .er . Committe e 
the^re^rve'^as, however, loca1^ed'*W!rtflH“'¥ll9{trt iti' 'Londofi 
Although gold coins were now I'ndi4^j|i|i< 

Government made an active effori t(^,«.j[gc>ic4«f^.aople' ,to 
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sovereigns as a medium of circulation, the public continued to 
' demand rupees, and eventually forced Government to resume the 
coinage of rupees in 1900. This fresh coinage necessitated 
recourse to the London silver market, and Government asked 
from the Legislature temporary authority to use the gold held 
in the Paper Currency Chest in London, for the purchase of 
silver for coinage, and to treat the silver so purchased as part 
of the reserve against notes in circulation during the interval 
between purchase and mintage. Act IX of 1902 made this 
arrangement permanent. In 1904, the continuous demand for 
rupees in India was met by a notification of the Secretary of 
State, signifying his willingness to sell Council bills on India at 
D. 4|rf. the rupee without limit. In 1905, further demand for 
rupees made it necessary to provide the Secretary of State 
with sufficient sterling resources in London to be utilized for 
the purchase of silver ; and this was done by shipping to London 
5,000,000 sovereigns out of the accumulated stock in the Paper 
Currency Reserve in India to be held as part of that reserve in 
London. In 1906-07 the need of providing larger reserves of 
rupees in order to meet the increasing demand for remittance to 
India, led Government to institute the rupee branch of the Gold 
Standard Reserve, which thenceforward consisted of two portions, 
one held in sterling in London, the other in rupees in India. So 
far, the Indian currency system had met with only fair weather ; 
but a partial failure of the summei- monsoon in 190?._ caused 
the Indian exchange to be weak in November 1907. Government 
was then obliged to have recourse to all the expedients des'cribed 
in a preceding paragraph for preventing a fall in the value of 
the rupee, including the sale of reverse council bHls or sterling 
drafts on London at li. the rupee. The system had by 

this time developed all the essential features of a gold exchange j 
standard, and came as such under the searching examination ofi' 
the Chamberlain Commission in 1913. The report of the Com-! 
mission endorsed generally the policy and principles underlying; 
the establishment of the gold-exchange standard in India, bu^ 
made important recommendations regarding ‘ the use of gold 
a s., currency, the minting of .gold in Jndiaj . the_,devel0Effifipd;,a)f 
note-issue,., the . u t niz ato-^^^^ G.oy.emmjen£jaa ^ the sale o f 

drafts — on ln ,dm-.and..Lo.adflo^the.„pflBatl^ locatio n o f 

the Gold Standard and Paper Cur rency Res erv es, th e organi- 
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zation for the discharge of financial business at the India Office, 
and the question of establishing a Sta te or Central Bank in 
India. ’ While these recommendations were "5tlir"under con- 
sideration war broke out, and ‘ it was decided to postpone 
further action until the return of normal conditions.’ 



CHAPTER VI 

THE INDIAN EXCHANGE MARKET 

1, We have exaniined in chapter iv the natural forces that 

cause fluctuations in exchange, and noted in chapter v the fact 
that exchange between India and England in pre-war days was 
not left merely to the automatic working of these natural forces, 
but was regulated by Government. It attempted to fix the 
upper and lower limits of the rupee-sterling exchange by 
entering the exchange-market whenever the price of sterling 
rose above or fell below certain points. In practice, this amount- 
ed to regulating not merely the exchange between India and 
England, but also within limits that between India and other 
foreign centres, for most of the transactions in foreign trade 
were either settled in sterling or passed through London, the 
clearing-house of the woi;Id in pre-war days. The rupee-sterling 
exchange was then the dominating factor in the Bombay 
or Calcutta exchange w|th all foreign commercial and financial 
centres, and was therefore the only exchange in which practical 
business men felt themselves interested. 1 - 

2. Let us now glance 'iat the constituent members of this 
rupee-sterling exchange market. As already explained in a 
previous chapter, it consists ofbuyers and sellers of sterling 
bills in India. Among the formlq^^j^iaye; alreai^ mentioned ^ 
the importers of mi|chandise who have to pay for ^eir im'ports . 
Next, we have exchange banks and bullion dealers who 
import specie in Iii& and pay for it in London ; .-d|irdly, there 
is the group of mi^|^llaneous people who on v®ous grounds 
have to remit money to London ; and lastly therfi^ the Govern- 
ment which figures as a .^yer of sterling whpta it takes over 
imported specie or when it’*^^^the Secretary of State’s Council 
drafts. Similarly sterling MW' are sold by (i) exporters of 
Indian produce ; (ii) exchange banks and bullion dealers 
when they export specie ; (iii) importers ol funds from England 
into India ; and (iv) Government when it sells Reverse Councils. 
As the most important of the members enumerated above^ are 
(1) the exchange banks and (2) the Government, the part played 
by each deserves a somewhat detailed description. 
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3. Like all other banks, the exchange banks receive depo- 
sits, grant loans, and deal in overdrafts and discounts. But 
the characteristic part of their business, and the' one which 
distinguishes them from other banks, consists in their financing 
India’s foreign trade and dealing in Indian exchange. Theyi 
employ a large part of their funds in purchasing or discountings 
bills of exchange, particularly those which are drawn againstj 
exporf trade. These are of two kinds : (1) The ‘ documents* 
against acceptance | (D-A’s), i.e., the documents which will enable 
the buyer of goods to get the goods out of the shipper or the 
warehouse of a bank, on his ‘ accepting ’ the bill ; and (2) bills 
against which the documents will be given up only on payment 
(D-P’s). They are usually drawn at three months’ sight. 
As the exchange banks generally discount far more of these bills 
than their own funds would warrant, they have to obtain the 
necessary additional cash in London by rediscounting the D-A’s 
in London. They experience no difificulty in this matter, as 
these bills are generally drawn on, and accepted by, well-known 
London houses. The bulk of the Indian export trade is thus 
financed by funds borrowed from the London money-market. 

The London branches of these banks deal also in bills 
negotiated in London and drawn on Indian importers. As a rule, 
these bills are not rediscounted, the exchange ban^s using their 
own funds to finance the import trade. 

As in pre-war days India had .usually a favourable balance 
of trade, andbills against^ exports exceeded those against imports, 
the exchange banks were very often in possession of larger 
funds in London than they could utilize there in financing India’s 
import trad^.. These surplus funds were needed badly in India 
for the purchase or discount of export bills ; and so they remitted 
them to India by (1) buying the vSecretary of State’s Council 
bills, giving sterling in London in exchange for rupees in India ; 
and (2) shipping to India sovereigns or bullion (gold or silver) 
in large amounts. 

4. These exchange banks were the best customers for the 
Secretary of State’s Council bills. Although himself one of the 
largest dealers in exchange, he did not compete with them 
for business in Indian exchange. He conducted his exchange 
business not directly with Che trading public but only indirectly 
through the exchange banks. He was their ultimate source of 
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supply for bills on India. His council bills, when sold below 
the rate at which it was profitable to ship sovereigns or specie 
to India, provided them with easy means of transferring their 
funds from England to India. ' 

The procedure followed by the Secretary of State in selling 
these council bills in pre-war days is described by the Chamber- 
lain Commission as follows : ‘ On each W ednesday, a notice is 
exhibited at the Bank of England inviting tenders to Be sub- 
mitted on the following Wednesday, for bills of exchange and 
telegraphic transfers on the Indian Government authorities at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The notice states a limit which 
the aggregate amounts will not exceed. The Secretary of State 
does not bind himself to allot the whole amount mentioned in 
the notice, and as a matter of practice does not’ accept any 
applications at a price lower than 1^. for traiuiers. The 

price charged for telegraphic transfer is ordinarily higher by 
per rupee than that charged for bills, but when the Calcutta 
or Bombay Bank rate exceeds 8 per cent, tenders for trans- 
fers rank for allotment with tenders for bills only if they are 
higher. Allotment is made to the highest bidders, and 
when the total amount exceeds the amount offered, allotment is 
made pro rata. When the tenders received on Wednesday have 
been dealt with, the amount to be offered for tender on the 
following Wednesday is decided upon, the main consideration 
being the requirements of the India Office, and the strength of 
the demand. “Intermediate” or “ special ” bills and transfers 
can be obtained on other days of the week at a 'price fixed by 
the India Office at not less than ^.^d. higher than the lowest 
prices at which allotments have been made on rthe preceding 
Wednesday, the exact rate and the maximum amount of such 
“.intermediate ” being fixed for the week each Wednesday.-’ 

It will be seen from the above that the price charged for 
telegraphic transfers was usually -^^d. per rupee higher than that 
for bills. The reason for this is easy to understand. The bills 
could not be changed into rupees at Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madras for about a fortnight after the sale, on account of the 
time taken by the mail ; but ‘ telegraphic transfers ’ could be 
encashed in India only a few hours after the Secretary of State 
received their sterling price in London. The purchaser of a 
telegraphic transfer thus obtained his rupees in India a fortnight 
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trade, and sovereigns flowed into it and were presented at the 
Government treasuries for encashment into rupees or notes. 
Government would then be obliged to mint more rupees ; the 
silver needed for this purpose would be purchased in Londo'n ; 
and sovereigns would have to be shipped back to London, either 
to pay for this silver, or to be credited to the Gold Standard 
Reserve there as profits from new coinage. To avoid this 
double loss — the cost of sending gold to India and the expense 
of bringing it back to London — the Secretary of State considered 
it necessary ‘ to sell sufficient drafts, not merely to meet his 
own requirements on revenue and capital account, but also to 
satisfy the demands oi trade up to such an amount as will enable 
the balance of trade in India’s favour, over and above the airfount 
of Home charges on revenue and capital account, to be settled 
without the export to India, on pi’ivate account, of more gold than 
is actually required in India for absorption by the public.’ 

Thus the council drafts were ‘ sold freely that is to say, as 
long as there was a demand for them and as long as it could be 
met from the rupee resources of Government. 

In 1913, the Chamberlain Commission was asked by various 
witnesses to consider various limitations on the amount of 
council bills to be sold, and to lay down a rule for future 
guidance. They rejected the .suggestion that the Secretary of 
State should never sell more than the amount of his Home 
charges, or that he should adjust the sales in such a manner 
as always to keep his cash balances from rising much above the 
working figure of ^’4 ,000, 000. Nor did they approve of the 
principle that the dematids of trade should be the only determining 
factor in the volume of the council bills sold. Their view was 
that the extent of the sale of the council drafts should depend on 
the ‘ I'^uir&nents oi Government^ immediate, or prospe0ve, 

for funds in London ’ . Though they recognized that convenience of 
trade and regulation of exchange were important considerations 
for the India Office in- the management of this system, they 
thought that in some of the official explanations on the subject, 
too much stress had been laid upon these aspects and too little 
attention given to the primary and by f ar the most importtCnt 
function of the council drafts,' namely, '"the transfer to London from 
India of public funds to meet the requirements of the Secretary 
of State in Lqn(^pii^_ And they came to the conclusion that '■ the 
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interests oi trade were in themselves no justiiication ' for selling 
council drafts in, excess of the Secretary of State’s needs, 
immediate and prospective ; for if, to accommodate trade, the 
Secretary of State were actually to go beyond this standard, ‘ it 
would mean that he would bring to London money for which he 
had no need and that sooner or later he would have to send it 
back to India ! ’ 

It is’’ evident from what has been said above, that in pre-.war 
days the volume of council bills depended, partly at any rate, 
upon .the cliscretion of the Secretary of State. But he was not 
in the position of a’ m6h(ypo'list’"W'h'omouI3,' hy limiting the supply 
of a commodity, dictate his own price ; for the council bills were 
not the only means of making remittances to India. As the British 
sovereign was legal tender at the rate of Rs. 15 per sovereign, 
the export of sovereigns to India provided an alternative mode of 
remittance. The pitce of council bills could not therefore 
exceed the equivalent amount of sovereigns (calculated at the 
rate of Rs. IS per pound) plus the cost of sending sovereigns 
to India. In pre-war days, this cost did not generally go beyond 
\d. per rupee ; and so the maximum value of the rupee was 
then l5. ^\d. But sometimes this cost was a good deal less than 
\d.', and as it depended upon a number of variable factors 
governing its component items (insurance, freight, and inlerest 
during the period of transit), it was not always easy to say 
exactly at what price the export of gold to India would become 
a serious competitor of bills as a means of remittance. 
Occasionally, sovereigns in transit from Australia to London or 
those ready for export from Egypt, were bought hy the banks 
as the cheapest form of remittance to India, and the Secretary 
of State was obliged to cut doyyn,his price of council bills owing 
to thi^ competition. 

The*’Secretary of State, then, was the largest dealer in the 
rupee-sterling exchange market, and was able to some extent to 
' control the level of this exchange by regulating his sales of 
council bills. But theSe bills were not the only means of 
adjusting India’s trade balances. The precious metals played 
in this adjustment a part only a little less important than council 
drafts, as can easily be seen from the following table (given in 
the Babington Smith Committee’s Report) indicating the balance 
of trade on private account, the net imports of treasure on 
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private account, and the sales of council drafts for the period 
1904-1914 


Year 

Excess of exports 
over imports on 
private account 

Net imports of 
treasure on private 
account (gold and 
silver coin nnd 
bullion) 

Net sales of council 
drafts (i.e., council 
drafts less Reserve 
drafts) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1904-S ... 

4,0.5,48,200 

1,67,00,600 

2, 41, .50, 000 

190S-(i ... 

.3,00,86.700 

96,46,900 

3,18,86,000 

1906-7 ... 

4,.55,06,fi00 

1,44,20,000 

3, 40, 69, -400 

1907-S ... 

3,16,40,000 

1,S2,S3,.300 

' 1,. 56, 76,700 

1908-9 ... 

2,11,73,300 

l,ll,]6,.300 

S3.3S,.300 

Total ... 

17,79,54,800 

7,01,37,100 

11,11,17,400 

1909-10 ... 

4,72,13,000 

2,06,88,000 

2,77.10,600 

1910-11 ... 

.5,36,85,300 

2,17,00,000 

2,63,89,800 

1911-12 ... 

5,95,12,900 

2,87,06,000 

2,69,17.500 

1912-1.8 ... 

5,70,20,900 

2,94, .35,000 

2.59.83,500 

1913-14 ... 

4.37,53,900 

1,97,13,000 

.3,12,00,800 

Total ... 

26,11,86,000 

12,02,42,000 

13,82.02,200 



CHAPTER VII 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY SYSTEM DURING 
THE PERIOD 1914.-19 

1. We have so far dealt with the Indian currency system as 
it existed up to the year 1914 ; we have now to notice the effects 
of war on it. 

At the first shock of war, a sense of insecurity prevailed in 
the country ; and from the month of August, 1914, to the early 
autumn of 1915, a general dislocation of trade and business led to 
weakening of exchange, withdrawals of Savings Bank deposits, 
demand for conversion of notes, and a scramble for gold. 
Government met the situation boldly. They supported exchange; 
by selling reverse councils to the extent of ;^8,707,000 between' 
the 6th August, 1914 and the 28th January, 1915. Thisj 
greatly restored confidence ; and thereafter for nearly two years 
the fluctuations of Indian exchange were insignificant. The run 
on the Savings Banks resulted in the net withdrawal of over 
8 crores of rupees during the year 1914-15 ; but the promptness 
with which Government met all claims soon restored confidence, 
and the tide turned in 1915-16, when deposits began to increase 
again. The abnormal demand for the conversion of currency 
notes into rupees resulted in a net return of currency notes to 
the extent of 10 crores between 31st July, 1914 and 31st March, 
1915 ; but the steps taken to meet this demand for encashment 
checked uneasiness, and the crisis passed away in the spring of 
1915. The keen demand for gold in exchange for notes resulted' 
in th»»loss by Government of about ^£1^800, 000 of gold between; 
the 1st and the 4th of August, 1914, and forced Government; 
to suspend the issue of gold to tile public from the 5th‘ 
August, 1914. 

On the whole the disquieting symptoms lasted only for a 
short period, and with the restoration of confidence the Indian 
Government found it unnecessary to have recourse either to the 
expedient of a moratorium or to the inconvertibility of the note- 
issue, as Governments of many European countries found it 
necessary to do during the period. The mechanism of the 
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Indian currency system worked quite smoothly right up to the 
end of 1916 ; but new complications arose soon after that. 

2. Several causes contributed to these new difficulties. In 
the first place, the balance of trade in India’s favour began to 
increase. Taking the three years, 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19, 
we find that the average balance of trade in India’s favour 
rose to ,459,601,100 as against ,453,429,200, the average of the 
last three years of the pre-war period (1911-12 to 191.3-14). This 
increased greatly the demand for local currency, which was 
further intensified by exceptional disbursements made by the 
Government of India on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
amounting to over ;£240,000,000 during the five years, 1914-19. 

The Government of India, however, were at this time in a 
specially unfavourable position for meeting this large demand of 
currency. There was a marked reduction during the war of 
imports of gold from Australia and Egypt, which had been 
important sources of the supply of sovereigns, while gold 
imports from other countries were checked by the restrictions 
imposed by the allied Goveimments, Unlike other creditors of 
the belligerent Governments, India was not paid in gold for the 
services she rendered to theip. During the war gold in the U.S. 
federal reserve system increased from $ 592 millions to $1,786 
millions or approximately ,4250 millions ; the gold in the Spanish 
banks increased by £70 millions ; in the Netherlands by £42 
millions ; in Switzerland by ,410 millions ; and in Norway and 
Sweden by ,411; millions. But the net import of gold into India 
during the same period was only £26 millions. In other'’words, 
countries with a population of 114 millions increased their 
gold reserves by 4387 millions, while India, with a population 
nearly three times as large, was allowed to have in the same 
period only 426 millions. ’ , 

At the_ same time, there was a heavy decline in the net 
iimports into India of signer coin and bulUdh on' priyate' account. 
’(They fell off from a total' 'of' 42^ millions in the pre-war quin- 
.queniiium to less than 410 millions during the five years, 1914-15 
(to 1918-19. The burden of liquidating India’.s favourable balance 
(of account therefore fell wholly on the supply of rppees or notes 
'by the Indian Government throtigh their sales of council bills. 
They were obliged to make heavy purchases of silver and set^ 
The mints actively to woi-k. But during this period, the silver 
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market of the world was subject to conditions of supply and 
demand very unfavourable to purchasers of silver. There was, 
in the first place, a marked decline in the world’s production of 
while metal, the average for the four years, 1914-17, being 
only 178,075,000 fine ounces, as against an average of 228,552,000 
ounces for the four years, 1910-13. In the second place, the world 
demand for silver, particularly for coinage, was unusually keen.. 
These causes combined to send up the price of silver from 
27-|fl?.'per standard ounce in 1915, to 35ld. in April, 37d. in 
December, 1916, and 43i7. in August, 1917 — a pohit at which 
the exchange value oi the rupee at Is. 4-d. was equivalent to its bullion 
value. In September, 1917, the United States Government 
attempted to arrest the rising tendency of silver prices by 
prohibiting the export of the metal except under licence, but 
in spite of this control, the London price of silver ranged between 
47|d'. and 50^/. per standard ounce between May, 1918, and 
April, 1919. 

.3. In these circumstances. Government was nnab le-.to 
meet the heavy and continuous demand for silver coin without 
con,siderable loss at the cu_stoiMi‘y rate of exchan ge, and were 
therefore driven to the conclusion that the maintenance of the 
pre-war currency and exchange system was impracticable. The 
situation was met by resorting to exceptional measures. (1) The 
Secretary of State withdrew his offer to sell council drafts 
without limit of amount, and limited his sales to a fixed weekly 
amount, varying between 120 lakhs and 130 lakhs. As this 
amount was insufficient to finance the whole of the Indian export 
trade. Government introduced certain measures of control with 
a view to accoi;ding preferential treatment to exports required f oi 
war purposes. They sold council drafts, not at rates tendered 
by psflspective buyers, but at a fixed rate, determined from time 
to time by the Secretary of State, and confined these sales tc 
persons on the ‘ approved list ’, who were required to dc 
business with other institutions and firms only at prescribed 
rates, and apply their resources primarily to financing the expor; 
of articles required by the Allies for the purpose of war. 

(2) In view of the rise in the price of silver to a leve 
higher than that which corresponds to a bullion value of l^. 4d 
for the rupee, the Secretary of State was compelled to raise, fron 
time to time, the rate at which he sold this limited amount o 
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his council drafts. The successive steps of these changes in the 
rate of exchange are shown in the following table : — 


Date of 

Minimum rate for immediate 

introduction 

telegraphic transfers 

5. d. 

3rd January, 1917 

... 1 

H 

28th August, 1917 

... 1 

s 

12th April, 1918 

... 1 

6 

13th May, 1919 

... 1 

8 

15th September, 1919 

... 2 

0 

22nd November, 1919 

... 2 

2 

12th December, 1919 

... 2 

4 


4. In addition to these fundamental changes, .several 
supplementary measures were taken to enable Government to 
cope with the heavy demand for currency and to conserve 
adequate metallic resources for this purpose. On June 29, 
1917, an Ordinance was issued requiring all gold imported 
into India to be sold to Government at a stated price, based on 
the exchange value of the rupee, and declaring the use of silver 
or gold coin for other than currency purposes as illegal. On 
September 3, 1917, Government prohibited the export of, silver 
from India, as also its import on private accouniy^T'h.& use of 
silver was further economised by the issue of 2|-rupee notes in 
December, 1917, of one-rupee notes in January, 1918, and of a 
new two-anna nickel coin in March, 1918. But all these measures 
proved insufficient for the needs of the situation. The denxand for 
currency continued unabated ; and Government had no pption 
but to rely more and more on their issue of paper currency as 
a means of satisfying the insistent demand" 'of the counffy for 
currency. This course brought the country almost to tho-verge 
of inconvertibility. In April, 1918, the position at Bombay became 
very' critical. ' ‘ Rupees were pouring out to finance the cotton 
crop at fanciful prices. Bad nqws from France brought a run 
upon our currency offices by timid holders of our notes. Our 
visible reserve of silver had dwindled to insignificance, and for 
several days the maintenance of specie payments hung in the 
balance.’ The crisis was averted only by the diplomacy ofj 
Lord Reading, who induced the United States Government to| 
sell to India 200,000,000 fine ounces of silver at 10|- cents pen 
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fine ounce — a supply of silver which represented considerabljii' 
more than the world’s annual mine production since 1914. 

The period 1916-19 is marked by several other changes in 
the Indian currency system. A branch of the Royal mint was 
opened at Bombay (August, 1918) for the coinage of sovereigns 
from gold tendered to the Deputy Master by the Government of 
India. The Indian paper currency system underwent substan- 
tial modifications, which we have already noticed in chapter hi. 
Besides a complete departure from the pre-war system of free 
and unlimited sales of council drafts referred to in a previous 
paragraph, two minor changes were made in the system of 
council bills. The sales were made on Tuesdays instead of 
Wednesdays ; and.a system of ‘ deferred drafts’, payable sixteen 
days after the departure of the weekly mail, introduced for the first 
time shortly after the outbreak of war owing to the uncertainty 
of mails, proved so convenient to the public as entirely to 
replace ‘ bills ’ throughout the period. 

The war left its marks on the composition and the total 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve also. We have already 
dealt with the history of this reserve in chapter v, noticing how 
it was built up out of the profits of rupee coinage and located 
partly in London and partly in India, and explaining the part it 
was intended to play in the working of the gold exchange 
standard. Its composition on March 31, 1913, was as follows 


£ 

Gold in London ... ... 1,620,000 

'Do. India ... ... Nil. 

Silver in India branch ; 6 crores at Ij. M. 4,000,000 
Securities ■at market value ... 15,945,669 

Money lent at short notice ... 1,005,664 

Total ... 22,571,333 


The Chamberlain Commission were of opinion that the proper 
place for the location of the whole of this Reserve was London, as 
‘ London is the clearing-house of the world, India’s chief custo- 
mer is the United Kingdom, and London is the place where 
money is req't^fed, both for the expenditure of the Secretary of 
State on Indi^^s’ b^alf and for payment of India’s commercial 
obligations .to this bbuntry (England) and the world in general,' 
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The rupee branch of the Gold Standard Reserve was therefore 
abolished in Atignst,' 1915. The Commissioners had further re- 
commended that a substaniial portion of the Reserve should be 
held in actual gold, for ‘ the realization in a crisis of securities in 
large quantities, and even the calling in of sums lent out at 
short notice, are likely to cause some stringency in the London 
market, and if the exchange crisis in India which makes such 
realization necessary is accompanied or directly caused by a 
financial crisis in London or reacting upon London, as is very 
probable, the difficulty of realization may be accentuated, 
and the possibility of loss to" India cannot be ignored.' 
Disregarding this recommendation, Government allowed the 
percentage of gold to the total Reserve to fall from 24:% in 1915 
to only 3% in 1917, and to almost nil in 1919. On November 
30, 1919, it was constituted as follows, the figures given 
representing in each case the face value of the security : — 


Cash 

British Treasury Bills, maturing between 
December, 1919, and March, 1920 
Exchequer Bond.s redeemable between 
February, 1920 and October, 1921 
National War Bonds, redeemable 1st 
October, 1922 

Five Per Cent War Loan, 1929-47 
Local Loans 3% fitock - ... 

Irish Land Stock, 2fj% 

Transvaal Government Guaranteed Stock 
1923-53 


jC 

27,093 

8.219.000 
16,199„300 

7.500.000 
3,762,181 

200,600 

438,720 

1,092,023 


Total 37,438,317 



CHAPTER VIII 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE IN 1920-23 

1. The events described in the last chapter were the subject 
of examination by the Babington Smith Committee, which was 
appointed on May 30, 1919, with the following terms of refer- 
ence : ‘ To examine the effect of war on the Indian exchange and 
currency system, and practice, and upon the position of the 
Indian note-issue, and to consider whether, in the light of this 
experience and of possible future variations in the price of 
silver, any modifications of system or practice may be required ; 
to make recommendations as to such modifications, and gene- 
rally as to the policy that should be pursued with a view to 
meeting the requirements of trade, to maintaining a satisfactory 
circulation, and to ensuring a stable exchange standard.’ The 
Committee submitted its report on December 22, 1919; and 
Government issued in February, 1920, several notifications in 
order to give effect to its main recommendations. The official 
exchange value of the rupee was now raised to 2s. gold, which 
was then different from 2^. sterling, as the English paper pound 
had not returned to its pre-war parity with gold ; in other, words, 
the rupee was declared to be equivalent to 1T30016 grains of 
fine gold. It was further announced that council drafts and 
telegraphic transfers would be sold weekly by open tender at 
competitive rates,. with a minimum rate which would vary with 
the cost in stealing of shipping gold to India so long as sterling 
was not equivalent to gold, and that in future Reverse Councils 
womM. be sold in India during periods of exchange weakness at 
a rate based on the cost of shipping gold from India to the 
United Kingdom. 

2. The policy of maintaining a 2s. gold rate would, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, have proved a difficult, 
if not an impossible, task ; but circumstances at the time when 
the new policjf was put into force were anything but favourable. 
In January, 19^0, a change in India’s balance of trade had become 
evident, and exchange had fallen below 2.9. M., the level of 
December, 1^9. There were other abnormal circumstances a1 
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work, which should have made the then Finance Member shrink 
from this policy. His predecessor had warned the Council in his 
last budget speech that there was at that time ‘ evidence of a 
considerable accufiiulation of funds seeking temporary, invest- 
ment in India in preference to remittance to England ’—funds, 
which ‘ any threat of a fall in exchange would bring out for 
remittance purposes.’ It was also a matter of common know- 
ledge in commercial circles that the rasher type of India mer- 
chant had placed heavy orders for imported goods of every kind 
and that, when these goods arrived in India, there would 
be a heavy demand for remittance to London. As ill-luck 
would have it, just when this new policy was decided upoiij^ the 
London-New York exchange appreciably weakened and' the 
sterling fell in terms of gold. The result was that the rise 
iti the rupee-J^«'//;/,g rate required to give practical effect to the 
Committee’s recommendations was far steeper than what the 
Babiugton Smith Committee could have anticipated. Moreover, 
the normal parity of exchange as determined by Professor 
Cassei’s formulae was roughly only l.r. gold in March, 1920, 
the purchasing power of both the Indian rupeeiand the American 
dollar in terras of commodities having fallen to a trifle less than 
half of what it was in 1913-14. But, unmindful of these warnings, 
Government persisted in its policy, and attempted to influence 
the exchange rate by the sale of a limited amount of Reverse 
Councils at rates based on the American cross-rate, in the 
belief that the balance of trade would soon swing back in India’s 
favour. But the tide had really turned the other way, and owing 
to various causes the normal tendency to a favourable balance 
of trade was being completely reversed. Imports liad increased 
owing partly to the increased demand for piece-goods, the stock 
of which had run low at the end of the war, and partly to the s-^m- 
lating effect of the rise in exchange on demand. Exports, on the 
other hand, had declined owing to a combination of adverse 
circumstances. In the first place, Japan, one of the chief buyers 
of Indian cotton, was obliged to reduce her purchases because of a 
financial crisis there. Secondly, the demand for jute, hides, and tea 
fell off partly because of the large stocks accumulated in England 
and elsewhere, and partly because of the industrial uncertainty 
prevalent in the markets for these goods. , Thirdly, India 
lost some of her best customers. Owing Jq various economic 
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and political troubles, the countries of Central Europe were 
not then in a position to pay for what they wished to purchase ; 
to use the words of the then Prime Minister, they were ‘ like a , 
starving man in rags looking through a shop-window at com-' 
modifies which he badly needs but for which he has not the 
money to pay.’ In the United States, the deliberate action taken 
by the Federal Reserve Banks to check speculative trading and to 
lead the way to a lower level of prices, tended to reduce American 
purchases of India’s products. All these circumstances combined 
to reverse the normal tendency to a favourable balance of trade. 
The extent of the change may be realized by comparing India’t| 
trade returns for August, 1919, with those for August, 1920.' 
Imports in the former period amounted to 16 crores and 
exports to 27, leaving a net balance . of 11 crores in India’s 
favour. In August, 1920, however, imports jumped up to 3l 
crores, and the exports fell off to 20 crores, thus producing 
an unfavourable balance of 11 crores. The monthly figures 
of private exports and imports of merchandise, detailed below, 
show that the adverse balance of trade began in June and was 
greatest during the period from October to January 

(lu crores of rupees) 


' 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess of 
exports over 
imports and 
of imports 
over exports 

' 

April 1920 ' 

‘12 

28 

6 

May 

24 

28 

4 


26 

23 

- 3 

July 

28 

21 


August ,, 

31 

20 

-11 

September ,, 

29 

' 21 

— 8 

October ,, 

32 

21 

'-13 

November ,, 

32 

19 

>-13 

December 

32 

20 

— 12 

January 1921 

31 

19 

-12 

February ,, :.. 

2S 

18 

^ 7 

March . 

24 

IS 

- 6 

.... 

Total ... 

336 

2S6 

-80 
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In these circumstances, Government’s efforts to enforce 
the new policy by selling Reverse Councils was bound to fail. 
To make matters worse, the new policy was not even given a 
fair trial. The essential idea underlying the sale of Reverse 
Councils is not so much to provide remittance for the public as 
to lock up ihc local cia'rency and to reduce the volume of circulation in 
India. But the Indian Government had not the courage to face 
the unpleasant consequences of a drastic reduction of the circu- 
lation. It did not withdraw notes from circulation to the full 
extent of tire Reverse Councils sold ; it practically went on issuing 
new currency simultaneously with the sale of Reverse Councils. 
The price-level in India as compared with the external price-levels 
thus remained practically as high as before ; and even on 
the theory on which the^ practice of selling Reverse Councils 
was based, the rupee- sterling exchange could not be raised in 
these circumstances. The only result of the persistence in the 
sale of Reverse Councils was a loss of about 35 crores to India. 

The Finance Member’s action evoked a storm of protest in 
the country, and was the subject of a debate in the Imperial 
Legi.slative Council. The non-official members attacked the 
Government policy on four different grounds : Firstly, that the 
sale of Reverse Council Bills was justified only when it was 
required to adjust the trade balance against India, and that this 
contingency had not arisen at that time. Secondly, that it was 
unwise to draw on the Indian Reserve in London in the con- 
ditions then existing, as there were no inflated treasury balances 
with the Secretary of State, no gold in the Gold Standard 
Reserve, and very little of it in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
Thirdly, that the course followed was very dangerous as it 
artificially encouraged export of British capital invested in Indih. 
And lastly, it was urged that the transfer of capital put a.#rain 
on the money-market, reduced the, value of Government securi-. 
ties, and raised the rate of interest at a time of the year when 
"money was required to move our exports. The Finance Member 
in reply contended that his policy was an effort in fact to 
maintain exchange as near as possible to the gold-point, that as 
there was a genuine demand for remittance ' on the part of compa- 
nies for the purchase of machinery over and above remittances to 
pay for imports, it was exceedingly difficult to separate the specu- 
lative from the genuine demand for remittance, and that in case 
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the Reverse Councils were withdrawn entirely we should have 
neither a gold standard, nor a gold exchange standard, nor any 
kind of standard at all.’ In fairness to the Finance Member, it 
must be admitted that, so far as the principle of selling Reverse 
Council Bills was concerned, he had practically no alternative if 
he was to make an effort to maintain the gold-exchange standard 
at all. But that did not justify his alarm at drastic deflaiiott, 
nor the rate at which he sold the sterling drafts. In fact, he 
himself was forced to admit that the difference between 
the market rate of exchange and the official rate at which 
Reverse Councils were sold incited ‘people to make their remit- 
tances to England as quickly as possible, rather than spread 
them out throughout the year, as they would otherwise have 
done ’,’and promised in the end to tak® steps to bring the two., 
rates together. The truth is, that the gold-exchange standard* 
had broken down under the stress of abnormal circumstancesi 
in the post-war period, and it was futile to make any effort to 
maintain it in the most unfavourable circumstances. 

3. The adverse balance of trade prevailed almost through- 
out the year 1920 ; nor did the following year bring any change 
for the better. Both the external, and internal factors in ,1921 
were_ unfavourable to Indian exchange. In spite of satisfactory 
rains, prices of wheat and other food-stuffs remained at record 
heights, and it was not found possible, except in the case of 
Burma rice, to relax the existing control over export. Labour 
troubles at the collieries curtailed the raising of coal ; and Indian 
railways were obliged to purchase the foreign coal at greatly 
enhanced prices. The external conditions were likewise ad 
verse. There was a progressive deterioration in the economic 
and currency position of the greater part of Europe,, and little 
pr 0 g#e«s was made with the various schemes for providing 
credit for impoverished countries. The fall of prices in England 
and the depression in Russia and Central Europe, aggravated bj 
famine conditions in the former country, deprived India of he: 
best customers ; and Indian exports, which had reached thei 
height with 31 crores in March, 1920, declined to 18 crores ii 
March, 1921, and reached their lowest point in June, 1921, witl 
16 crores. ‘ The most serious falling-off was in the exports o 
yarns and textile fabrics, which were 26 crores less than thos' 
of the previous year ; the jute industry suffered the worst 
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exports of gunny bags totalling only 13,92 lakhs as compared 
with the previous year’s total of 23,91 lakhs, and export of 
gunny cloth being valued at 15,92 lakhs as compared jvith 
28,54 lakhs.’ The net result for the year was that imports 
exceeded exports by 23 crores, as compared with 79 crores in the 
previous year. The following table (taken from the Report of 
the Controller of Currency, 1921-22) compares India’s visible 
balance of trade during the three years, 1919-20, 1920-21 and 
1921-22, with the average of the iive'years preceding the war 
and of the five years of the war : — 

{in lakhs of rupees) 


— 

Average 
of S pre- 
war years 
ending 
1913-14 

Average 
of 5 war 
years 
ending 
1918-19 

1919-20 

I 

i 

1920-21 

■ 1921-22 

Balance of trade in 
merchandise (pri- 
vate) 

-178,27 

-176,34 

1 1 

+ 1,25,99 

-79,26 

-22,82 

Balance of transac- 
tion.s lu treastire 
(private) 

-36,07 

-10,80 

- 10,82 

•1 1,36 

-12,17 

Balance of remittances 
of funds 

-42,62 

-30,14 

- 19,85 

+ 27,76 

+ 1,26 

Total visible balance 
of trade... ... 

- 42 j 

-135,40 

-1 95,32 

-50,14 1 

-33,73 


Trade conditions were more favourable to Indian exchange 
in 1922-3. The year marked a distinct advance towards trade 
recovery. The monsoon was exceptionally favourable and the 
harvest excellent. And although the unsettlement in the Near 
East following the Greek reverses in Asia Minpr, the removal 
of Russia from the sphere of the world’s commerce, the failure 
to reach a satisfactory settlement of the Reparations qawition 
and the consequent occupation of the Ruhr valley by France, 
acted as impediments to a full trade recovery, the begin- 
nings of a revival of trade in Great Britain and a marked 
recovery in America led to a considerable increase in the volume 
of India’s exports. On the other hand, imports into Indiai 
continued to decrease on account of unfavourable internall 
conditions, such as the liquidation of the heavy iinports off 
previons years, the failure of a large number of industrial 
companies, and an orgy of speculation in Bombay. The result 
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was that the balance of trade began to swing back in India’s 
favour from February, 1922. Its volume was fairly large from 
April to July, decreased from August to October, and Jhen 
increased considerably during the remaining months of the year 
until March, when the balance in favour of India reached 15 
crores. The net result of the year was that exports exceeded 
imports by nearly 82 crores, whereas in the previous year 
imports had exceeded exports by about 23 crores. And in spite of 
very large imports of bullion into India, the visible balance of 
trade during the year was in favour of India to the extent of 
28 crores of rupees. 

The connection between the course of the rupee-sterling 
exchange and the relative price levels in India and the United 
Kingdom during these years is clearly brought out by the 
following table compiled by Mr. Findlay Shirras : — 


Year 


Index number 
Bombay 
1914=100 


Index number 
U.K. 1914= 
100 (Board of 
Trade) 


Exchange 


1920 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


231 

219 
211 
224 
217 
222 

220 

217 

218 
210 
204 
192 


297 

310 

326 

332 

333 
329 
324 
320 
318 
308 
293 
269 


2/4-124 
2/8- 2S0 
2/4- 125 
2/3-750 
2/1-375 
1/9-312 
1/11-000 
1/10- 500 
1/9-437 
1/7-625 
1/6-875 
1/S-SOO 


1921 


January 

February' 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


191 

191 

190 

198 

199 
197 
199 
203 
207 
195 
193 
190 


2S1 

230 

21S 

209 

20S 

202 

198 

194 

191 

184 

176 

171 


1/5-875 

1/6-875 

1/3-160 

1/3-375 

1/3-687 

1/3-312 

1/3-500 

1/3-750 


1/4-937 

1/5-437 

1/4-437 

1/4-000 
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Year 

Index number 
Bombay 
1914=100 

Index number 
U.IC. 1914 = 
100 (Board of 
Tiade) 

Exchange 

.Tanuary 

1922 

190 

164 

1/4-000 

February 

... 

186 

162 

1/3-687 

March 


192 

160 

1/3-219 

.^ril 

May 

... 

188 

169 

1/3-250 

• 4 . .■> 

189 

160 

1/3-312 

June 


190 

160 

1/3-687 

July 

... 

188 

160 

1/3-687 

August 

... .«» 

186 

156 

1/3-687 

September 

... ... 

181 

154 

1/3-562 

October 


174 

155 

1/3-531 

November 

»*» 

176 

157 

1-/3-687 

December 


173 

156 

1/4-000 

January 

1923 

j 180 

157 

1/4-937 

February 

... ... 

17S 

158 

1/4-187 

March 

... 

1 180 
\ 

160 

1/4-094 

B '■ ' 


These figures show that when prices in Great Britain were as 
high as in the early part of 1920, the rupee-sterling exchange ; 
reached its highest point. When, however, prices in Great Britain; 


were at their lowest about the middle of 1922, the exchange be - 1 
.tween India and the United Kingdom was at its lowest. 

4. The trade-returns of the last year show a slow, but 
sound and steady revival of trade. During the twelve month.s 
ending 31st March, 1924, exports exceeded imports by about 
Rs. 121 crores, as compared with Rs. 82 crores in 1922 and an 
adverse balance of Rs. 23 crores in 1921. The relative price 
levels in India and England did not alter very much.^ JThe 
Bombay index number of wholesale prices remained steady at 
180 in April, May and June, 1923, declined to 176 in August, 
rose to 188 in the following December, January and February : 
and fell to 181 in March, 1924 ; while the Board of Trade index 
number of prices in the United Kingdom, which stood at 161 in 
April, 1923, declined to ISS in August, and rose to 164 in 
December, 165 in January, and 167 in February, 1924. Under 


^ VideVLx. Findlay Shirraa' memorandum read before the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. 
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these conditions the Indian exchange showed on the whole an 
upward tendency, as will he seen from the following table of the 
mopthly average rates of telegraphic transfers from Calcutta 
and Bombay on London 


April 
May 
June , 

July . ... 

August 
September ... 
October 
November ... 

'l' 

December ... 

January ... 
February ... 
March 


Year 


1923 

, i.l 




. ' ' ' ' f 

Calcutta 

Bombay 


l-4i 

1-4| 

> 

1-4#, 

> ) 

1-4* 

.K 

> i 

1-4 

l-3ii 


l-4ii 


... : 

l-4Ii 

1-4A 

... 

l-4ii 

1-4SJ 


l-SA 

fS* 

. . r> 

T . 1? a 

1 . e fs 






CHAPTER IX 


THE PRESIDENCY BANKS AND THE 
IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

1. We may now complete our review of the post-war develop- 
ments in our currency system by a brief notice of the Presidency 
Banks and their amalgamation into the Imperial Bank of India 
on the 27th January, 1921, 

The Presidency Banks have a long history behind them. The 
Bank of Bengal was established as early as 1806, and the Bank 
of Madras was started in 1843. The first Bank of Bombay was 
opened in 1840 and dissolved ' in 1868 ; but a new Bank of 
Bombay was formed in the same year (1868). The history of 
these three banks in their relationship with Government falls 
easily into four well-defined stages. Prior to 1862, they enjdyed 
the privilege of issuing notes, but were directly controlled by 
Government and restricted in the scope of their business by 
their charters. The second period covers the years 1862 to 1876, 
In 1862, Government deprived them of the right of note-issue, 
but relaxed the old statutory limitations on their business, and 
allowed them under certain agreements of that year to transact 
the paper currency business as agents of Government, to use 
Government balances free of interest, and to manage the 
treasury work at the centres where the banks had branches. In 
1866, the agreements were revised and the paper currency 
business was removed entirely from their control and placed 
under the direct management of Government. The third period 
date's 'Srom the Presidency Banks Act of 1876, which, amended 
.slightly in 1879, 1899 and 1907, continued to govern them 
till the formation of the Imperial Bank. Under the provisions 
of this Act, these banks were confiined to a fixed territory, and 
had to work under rigid restrictions as to the character of 
their business and the mode of its transactions. For instance, 
they could not (1) deal in exchange, (2) borrow or receive 
deposits payable out of India, or (.3) lend money for a longer 
period than six months, or upon mortgage, or on the security of 
immovable property, or upon promissory notes bearing less 
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than two independent names, or upon goods, unless the goods or 
the titles to them were deposited with them as security. At the 
same time Government abandoned all direct interference in their 
management, and the banks ceased to enjoy their full use' of 
Government balances, reserve treasuries being constituted at 
the Presidency toWns in which the surplus revenues were drawn. 
They continued, however, to do a large amount of Government 
work, such as the management of the public debt and of the 
treasury work at the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
This stage came to an end with the passing of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act in 1920. 

In spite of the restrictions imposed upon these banks by 
Government from time to time, their business expanded at a 
pretty rapid rate. For instance, their total deposits rose from 
640 lakhs in 1870 to 1,476 lakhs in 1890, to 3,2.34 lakhs in 1910, 
and to 7,618 lakhs in January 1921. They have become in fact 
the backbone of the internal banking system, being bankers for 
Government, and acting, to an increasing extent, as bankers’ 
banks. The following table shows the capital, reserve, deposits 
and cash balances of these three banks immediately prior to 
their amalgamation in 1920 ^ 


(m lakhs oi rupees') 


— 

Capital 

Reserve.s 

Deposits 

Cash 

Public, i.e. 
Govt. 

Private 

Total 

Bank of Bengal ... 


210 

388 

3,439 

3,827 

1,244 1 

Bank of Bombay 


125 

187 


2,837 


Bank of Madras,.. 

75 

45 

124 

1,529 

1,653 

45S| 

Total ... 

375 

380 

699 

7,618 

8, .317 

’’^2,679 1 


2. What part do these banks play in financing the internal 
trade of the country ? They do at times make advances to Indian 
traders against produce or against Government and other 
approved securities, hypothecated to them; but the form 
which their assistance to trade usually takes is the purchase pr 
re-discount of internal bills of exchange, known as bundles. 

^ See Mr. Howard’s article in the Economic Journal, 1920. 
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How this system actually worked, is described briefly in the 
following extract from Appendix A to the Report of the 
Babington Smith Committee : — 

‘ The people with whom the bank deals directly are for the 
most part large shroHs of good standing in the principal cities. 
These men operate with their own capital, and, generally speak- 
ing, it is only when they have laid out all their available capital 
in purchasing the hundis of other (and usually smaller) shroffs 
that they come to the Presidency Bank, The shroffs whose 
hundis the larger shroffs have purcha.sed, have probably also 
similarly financed other and still smaller shroffs or mahajans, and 
so on until we get down to the smallest flea of all, namely, the 
villagfe bania, or grain dealer or goldsmith. For instance, shroff 
A at Amritsar may purchase a bill drawn by a grain dealer 
upon a Bombay merchant. A. may endorse the bill and sell it to 
J3, a large shroff at Lahore, who sells it to the Presidency Bank, 
who send it to their Bombay Agency for collection.^ Or the 
bill may be a pure finance bill (generally known as a “ hand ” 
bill as opposed to a “ trade ” bill drawn against produce). 

‘ Speaking very generally, it may be said that the Bank’s real 
security in the matter of purchasing or rediscounting bills is the, 
personal standing of the drawee or endorser or accepter, and 
the bank has an elaborate and very efficient system of limits, 
whereby the amount of bills discounted for each shroff is watched. 
Put very briefly, the system is as follows ; Shroff A is given in 
the bank’s register a limit of, say, 20 lakhs, and at the same 
time the names of the drawers of the bill purchased from him 
by the bank are watched. The bank may have purchased irom 
A, say, IS laklis of bills, the drawers of which are B, C, D, E,- etc. 
If it is obsei’ved that shroff A has been purchasing rather too 
map-y4>ills from shroff B, who is of comparatively small stand- 
ing, or about whom not much is known, A will be liable to be 
turned down, or, if the fact has been noticed by the head office, 
the branch will at once be told to go slow. 

‘ As already mentioned, hmidis are of two kinds : pure finance 
bills, known as hand bills, and ffiade bills. The banks are much 
more particular as to the amount of the former that they dis- 
count for a shroff than the latter. This is not because they receive 
any documents on account of trade bills (their direct security is 
just as personal as in the case of hand hills), but because they 
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know that, somewhere or other, produce or goods exist against 
the credit so created, that such goods must have been hypothe- 
cated to one or other of the shroffs whose names are on the bill, 
and that, if anything goes wrong, such shroff will be able to 
realize on the goods and so to reimburse the subsequent holders 
of the bill, to whom he is liable. In the case of hand bills, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to say definitely how far these 
represent a genuine trade demand or not. 

‘ ... It may be said broadly that the hnndi rate rises 
and falls with the bank rate proper, though somewhat in advance 
of it, and naturally so, for one is a discount rate and the other a 
rate for day-to-day loans. Thus, at the beginning of the busy 
season, the himdi rate would usually be higher than the' bank 
rate, the reverse being the case when the slack season is about 
to begin; so that the hundi rate may be said to be a sort of long- 
distance signal. When the bank finds that it is not getting enough 
hundis and its money is lying unemployed, it puts down the 
hundi rate ; when, on the other hand, it feels that it has already 
got too much money in the bazaar, or, for some reason or other 
wishes to consolidate and conserve its resources, it puts up the 
hundi rate, and may even go to the length of refusing to buy 
new hundu. No cases have come to official notice, of a Presi- 
dency Bank making a wholesale refusal to renew Imndis, although 
it may charge a rate considerably higher than that at which the 
original hundi was rediscounted. On special occasions, when 
the bank is very hard pressed for money it may impose a prohibi- 
tive rate on the bazaar, so as to force shroffs to endeavour to 
raise money elsewhere rather than to renew their hundis with 
the bank.’ 

3. Until 1920, these three banks worked independently of one 
another. The arrangement was highly unsatisfactory frorw laany 
points of view, the country having no Central Bank, such as 
existed in most of the other civilized countries of the wor^d. 
There was no hope of any substantial increase in the number ,of 
branches so long as the policy of the Presidency Banks v^as 
governed by considerations of territorial limits and of profit aiid 
loss, rather than the general development of the country. There 
was then no institution of commanding position in the country 
to which the money-market could look forward for help and 
guidance in a time ■ of crisis, The Presidency Banks were not 
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strong enough for the task ; while Government had ho inachi- 
neiy to bring its reserves into normal connections with banking. 
As Mr. Keynes put it, ‘ With no Central Reserve, no elasticity , 
of credit currency, hardly a rediscount market, and hardly a ' 
bank-rate policy, with the growth of small and daring banks, 
great increase of deposits, and a community unhabituated to 
banking and ready at the least alarm to revert to hoarding, 
even where it had been seemingly abandoned, there were 
to be found most elements of weakness and few elements of 
strength.’ 

Nor was this the only unsatisfactory feature in the situation. 
Government maintained what is technically called an ‘ Inde- 
pendent Treasury System ’. It is difficult to define this exactly ; 
there was nothing like it in European countries ; it existed only in 
the United States, but even there it was in the main a currency, 
rather than a banking, institution. Omitting all complications 
of detail, the chief features of the Indian system were ; Firstly, 
the maintenance by Government of several Reserve Treasuries 
in the three Presidency towns ; secondly, an intimate relation 
between the operations, of the Government in the Currency 
Department and the movement ot funds on trade account, as 
Government undertook the supply of currency and remittance 
of funds on wholesale lines throughout the country; and thirdly, 
the tendency of the surplus treasury funds to be drawn up 
towards the treasuries .-at headquarters. As these treasuries 
were not a part of the general banking system of the country, 
there was no regular and normal means of getting rid of the 
funds thus locked up in the Reserve Treasuries. The only way 
to send back the currency into circulation was to give loans frQin 
the treasury balances. The executive Government was thus 
investSd with power to. cause stringency or easiness in the 
money-market, and the country compelled to, maintain two 
distinct reserves, the Treasury Reserves and the Bankers 
Reserves, with no clearly defined relation between the two. 

Lastly, the arrangements stood in the way of a more elastic 
system of note-issue. In absence of a strong Central Bank, the 
function of note-issue was wholly dissociated from that of 
banking in India. Tq. discount .bills was the function of banks ; 
but to supply additional currencj#’m| W fh,e 

Currency Department. It was difl|iul|||pi^|#,irwtilibriuit 
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between the supply of notes and the demand for currency under 
such conditions. 

One of the chief peculiarities of the Indian money-market 
was the enormous range for the normal seasonal fluc- 
tuations in the bank rate, because of the scarcity of cash in 
the busy season and superfluity of funds in the slack months. 
The high rate in the busy season was not at all an adequate 
inducement for importing funds from abroad, as the busy 
season did not last more than three months and the bank rate 
obtainable on the average of the whole year was not at all 
attractive. The only way to escape from the inconvenience of 
this high maximum rate was to devise some means within the 
cotmtry for expanding the currency in the busy season. One 
easy way of providing this was to lend money from the Govern- 
ment balances on the security of trade bills either through the 
agency of a bank or directly to the money-market. But Govern- 
ment was unwilling to adopt the former course, considering it 
unwise to transfer the management of Government balances to 
a private bank, while the latter would have taken its ofEcials to 
a field wholly unfamiliar to them. A still more serious objection 
against entrusting such a task to a Government department was 
Ahe likelihood of encouraging the money-market to rely exchi- 
/sively upon the Government Currency Reserve, for relief in 
f times of stringency. ‘ Whenever the bank rate was very high, 
there would be a clamour that Government were not lending 
• all they might.’ 

4. The only satisfactory .solution of these difficulties was 
to establish a State Bank in India. The suggestion was an old 
one ; it had been repeatedly pressed upon the attention of 
Government ; and had been shown to be within the sphere of 
practical politics by two carefully prepared memoranda, one 
by Mr. Keynes, the other by Sir Lionel Abraham, presented 
to the Chamberlain Commission. Under Mr. Keynes’ scheme, 
the proposed Central Bank was to perform a variety of functions 
both in London and in India. Its London office was to be 
comparatively a small aflair. It was not to compete with the 
Exchange Banks in their remittance business ; nor was it 
to have any direct dealings with the public. It was .to deal 


^ J. M. Keynes. 
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only with the Secretary of State, the money-market, and other 
banks ; to confine its business to (a) the sale to other banks of 
drafts and telegraphic transfers payable at its Indian offices ; 
(i) the re-discount of sterling bills at the Bank of England; 
tc) the borrowing for short periods from the Bank of England ; 
(rf) the loaning of funds on the Loudon money-market ; (e) the 
replenishment of the Secretary of State’s funds at the Bank of 
England ; (/) the floatation of sterling loans on behalf of the 
Secretary of State ; and possibly also (g) the management of 
the Secretary of State’s sterling and rupee debt in London. 

In India it was to have much wider functions. It was in the 
first .place to take up all the functions which the Presidency- 
Banks performed then, with some relaxation of the then existing 
restrictions. Secondly, it was to manage the note-issue and the 
Government debt in India. Thirdly, it was to hold all Govern- 
ment balances, including those held in the Reserve Treasuries 
and ill London, with the exception of two small reserves, one 
with the Government of India, the other with the Secretary of 
State. Lastly it was to supply its oze>f/ customers with sterling 
remittance and to re-discount sterling trade bills for other banks. 
It was not to be entrusted with (1) the management of the Mint ; 
or (2) the custody of the Gold Standard Reserve. 

Mr. Keynes dwelt at length on the advantages likely to 
result from the establishment of such a bank, and summed tliem 
up as follows : ‘ There are first of all direct advantages to 

Government. . . . The chief of them may he enumerated : 

‘ (1) The existing “ Independent Treasury System ”, by which 
whenever the Government balances are swollen, deliberately or 
not, large sums are taken off the money-market, is done away with 
by the removal of the cause of this system, namely, the absence 
of a i.arge public or semi-public institution with which large 
balances could be safely and properly deposited, together with 
the difficulty of employing Civil servants in a policy of dis- 
cretionary loans out of the balances. 

‘ (2) The objections to holding large .sums at loan .for short 
periods in the London money-market are avoided. . . . 

' (3) A bank, responsible for the management of the note- 
issue, has greater opportunities than are open to Government 
for pushing the circulation of notes and for popularizing them 
by an increase in the facilities available for convertibility. 
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‘ (4) The responsibility of Government officials for a variety 
of financial and semi-financial business is greatly reduced by 
handing over to a bank all questions of balances, note-issue, 
remittance, and loans on the London market. 

‘ (5) The Government has at its command the services of 
officers of the highest position, trained in financial and banking 
business, instead of Civil servants who, however full of adapta- 
bility and intelligence, have been selected and trained mainly 
for other purposes. 

‘ (6) A buffer is placed between the Secretary of State and 
vexations criticism on small details of financial business. 

‘ Next come the immediate advantages to the business 
world : 

‘ (1) In addition to the partial release of Government balances 
through their deposit in a central institution, a considerable 
amount of funds is made available by the reform ol the note-issue. 

‘ (2) The present wide fluctuations of the bank rate and 
its normal high level in the busy seaspn may be somewhat 
moderated. 

' (3) The increase of branches, which the union of Government 
and banking business should promote, would gradually bring 
sound banking facilities to many parts of India where they are 
now almost entirely wanting, both directly and by supplying a 
, basis, in reliance on which private and co-Qperative banking 
could be built up.- 

‘ (4) The introduction of re-discount facilities, while probably 
not of the first importance in the immediate future, might greatly 
aid the eventual development of Indian banking on the most 
de.sirable lines which European experience has so'^ar evolved.’ 

S. Notwithstanding the able advocacy of Mr. Keynes and 
the authoritative opinion of Ure Chamberlain Commission that 
the question deserved ‘ the careful and early consideration of 
the Secretary of State and of the Government of India ’, no step 
was taken in the matter till the year 1920, when an Act for 
amalgamating the Presidency Banks was passed. This was 
■ followed by an agreement for a period of ten years between 
the Government and the amalgamated banks, signed on the 27th 
January, 1921. The amalgamation scheme is admittedly a 
. half-measure ; the new Imperial Bank differs materially^ from 
the one proposed by Mr. Keynes. It has not been invested 
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with any responsibility for note-issue, though the issue of notes 
against commercial bills up to the limit of 12 crores, under 
the Paper Currency Amending Act of 1923, implies the utili- 
zation of the machinery of the Imperial Bank. It has not been 
entrusted with the remittance busines.s of the Secretary of State, 
although it has been given access to London by the establish- 
ment of a London office. Unlike the State Bank proposed by 
Mr. Keynes, it will be paid for its services in respect of public 
debt but will not share its profits with Government, though it 
will have the increased use of Government funds free of interest. 
Nor does its constitution provide for that degree of Govern- 
ment control, which Mr. Keynes considered an essential 
feature of a State Bank. For the purpose of comparison wm 
give below in two parallel columns^ the outline constitution of 
the State Bank proposed by Mr. Keynes and the sections of 
the Imperial Bank Act of India dealing with its constitution : — 


Mr. Keynes’ scheme 

1. The supreme direction of the 
Imperial Bank of India shall be 
vested in a Central Board of three 
members, consisting of the Governor 
of the Bank, who shall be chairman, 
the Deputy Governor, and a repre- 
sentative of Government with three 
or more assessors. 

The Governor shall be appointed 
for a period of five years by the King 
on the recom-niendalion of the Secre- 
tary of State 

The representative of Government 
shall be appointed by the Viceroy 


The j\ssessors shall be the managers 
of the three Presidency Head offices 

The Assessors shall have the 

right to attend any meeting of the 
Central Board and to lay their views 

before it. but shall not vote 

The Deputy Governor of the Bank 
and Managers of the Presidency Head 

Offices shall be 

appointed by the Viceroy on the nonii- 


Imperial Bank Act of India, 1920 

J . (A) Section Zf : Central Board 

(1) The, general superintendence 
of the affairs and business of the 
Bank shall be entrusted to a Central 
Board of Governors (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to ns the ' Cen- 
tral Board’) who may exercise all 
IJOwers and do all such acts and 
things as may be exercised or done 
by the Bank and we «o/ by this Act 
expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 

(B) Section ZS, 

(1) The Central Boaid shall con- 
sist of the following Governors, 
namely 

(i) The President, s and Vice- 

Presidents of the Local 
Boards established by 
this Act. 

(ii) The Controller ol the 

currency for the time 
Ijeing or such other 
officer of Government 
as may be nominate^ 


The italics throughout are mine. 
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Mr. Keynes’ scheme 

iitition of the Qovernor of the Bunk 
and of the Government representative 
oil the Central Board. But the ap- 
pointment of a Manager to a Presi- 
dency Head office shall be subject to 
the approval of the Presidency Board 
(including representatives of the share- 
holders) of the Head' office in ques- 
tion. 

Within the limits of the Bank 
Act, the Central Board shall have 

absohUc authority save that 

the rei>reseutaiivc of Government 
shall have discretionary power (for 
ii&e in emergencies only) to suspend 
the carrying into effect of any deci- 
sion until it has been reported to the 
Viceroy, with whom shall be an 
ultimate right of Veto. 


Imperial Bank Act of India, 1920 

by the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council to be a 
Governor. ' 

(ill) Such number of peisona, 
not exceeding four and 
not being officers ot 
Government, as may be 
nominated by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council. 
Such persons shall hold 
office for one year but 
may be renominated. 

(iv) The Secretaries of the 

Local Boards establish- 
ed by this Act. . 

(v) Such number of Manag- 

ing Governors, not ex- 
ceeding lii'o, as may be 
appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council 
after consideration ot 
the recommendations of 
the Central Board 

(vi) If any Local Board is 

hereafter established 
under the Act, such 
number of persons to 
represent it ns the 
Central Board may 
prescribe. 

(2) The Governors specified in 
clause (li) and (iv) and any 
Governors appoiifited under clause 
(vi) of the sub-section (1) shall be 
at liberty to attend all meetings of 
the Central Board and take part 
in Its deliberation.s, but shall not 
be entitled to vote on any question 
arising at any meeting. 

(C) Section 10 of the Act em- 
powers the Governor-General in 
Council ‘ to issue instructions to 
the Bank in respect of any matter 
which, in his opinion, vitally affects 
his financial policy or the safety of 
Government balances ’ , andto term- 
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Mr. Keynes’ scheme 


H, Each Head office shall be under 
the dii'ection of a Presidency Board, 
consisting of the Manager (who shall 
be the chairman and have the casting 
vote) , the Deputy Governor, a repre- 
sentative of the Local Government, and 
three tpr four) unofficial members. 

The unofficial members shall 
be elected by the shareholders on the 
local register of each Presidency from 
aroong.st their own number. 


Imperial Bank Act of India, 1920 

in case the Banh disregards such 
instructions. 

Section 31 requires the ap- 
proval of the Governor-General in 
Council to any by-laws made by the 
Central Board under the Act. 

II. [A) Section 25. 

Local Boards shall be established 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay... 

{B) .Section 27. The several 
person.s who were, immediately be- 
fore the appointed day, respectively 
the Directors of the Presidency 
Banks, shall constitute the first 
Local Board of the Banks at Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay respec- 
tively, and the persons who were 
then President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary respectively, of the said 
Banks, shall fill the same office in 
the respective Local Boards until 
they vacate office in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, 

(C) Regulation 43, clause (I)— 
At the first general local meeting 
after the commencement of this 
Act, and at the annual general 
local meeting thereaftei, the two 
members of the Local Board who 
h.ave been longest in office as 
membei's thereof shall go out of 
office. The vacancies shall be 
filled by election at a general or 
special local meeting. 

(73) Regulation 44, clause [1). At 
the first meeting of the Local Board 
in every year, it shall choose a 
President and Vice-President from 
amongitsown members, and, when- 
ever the office of President or Vice- 
President becomes vacant, the 
Local Board shall , at its next meet- 
ing, choose a successor for the 
remainder of the current year ; 
Provided that no person shall 
be chosen to be President or Vice- 
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It is nevertheless an important step in the direction of estab- 
lishing a real State Central Bank in_ India, and is a material 
advance on the state of affairs which existed prior to amalga- 
mation. We may therefore notice a few details of this amalga- 
mation scheme. 

(A) Capital. The capital of the new Imperial Bank has 
been provided partly by amalgamating the capital of the three 
Presidency Banks and partly by increasing its authorized 
capital from Rs. 375 lakhs to Rs. 1,125 lakhs, of which Rs. 562i 
lakhs or one-half was paid at the outset. 

(j9) Constitution. Its constitution, as already stated, provides 
for (I) a Central Board, and (2) three Local Boards in the three 
Presidency towns. The Central Board is to deal with matters 
of general policy, such as the transfer of funds from one part of 
the country to another, fixation of the bank rate (which in future 
is to be uniform for the whole of India), and the publication of the 
weekly statement. Its composition is intended to secure repre- 
sentation of all important interests concerned, including Govern- 
ment, the Local Boards, the shareholders, and the general 
liublic. It has a smalt Managing Committee of its own, to which 
it has authority to delegate almost all its functions. If any 
Local Board is dissatisfied with the order.s of the Managing 
Committee, it has a right to insist on a meeting of the Central 
Board. The Local Boards elected by the shareholders on the 
local register in the three Presidency towns are intended to 
safeguard local interests and are possessed of large powers of 
autonomy. A general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Imperial Bank is to be held on the first Monday of August 
every year, at such time and at such local Head office of 
the Bank, as shall from time to time be prescribed by the 
Central Board, at which meeting the Central Board.i- is to 
submit to the shareholders a statement of the affairs of the 
Bank made up to the preceding thirtieth day of June. The 
decisions at any of the meetings of the shareholders are binding 
on the Bank so far as they are consistent with the provisions 
of the new Act. 

(C) Business. Its business will generally follow the lines of 
that of the old Presidency Banks, but certain restrictions which 
proved inconvenient in practice have now been removed. 
For instance, the new Act permits for the first time the 
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constitution of a London office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business upon the security 
of the assets of the bank. It is now the sole banker of Govern- 
ment, the Reserve Treasuries having been abolished, .Govern- 
ment no longer undertakes to transfer nroney for the 
general public between any two places ; the Imperial Bank is to 
do this remittance work at rates not exceeding those approved 
by the Controller of Currency. It will retain in its hands the 
administration of the public debt work ; and arrange, in 
connection with the encashment of notes, to supply the 
public as far as possible with the form of currency they 
require. It has now a London office ; but this is not to 
compete with the exchange banks in ordinary exchange business. 
It will conduct business only on behalf of its own constituents 
and rediscount bills for other banks. 

(D) New branches, A statutory obligation has been imposed 
on the Bank to open, within five years fi'om the commencement 
of the Act, not less than 100 new branches, of wdiich at least one- 
fourth are to be established at such places as the Government 
of India may direct. 

6. The following table, taken from the Commercial 
Intelligence Department, India, gives the capital, reserves, 
deposits, and cash balances of the three Presidency Banks 
regarded as one bank up to the year 1920, and of the Imperial 
Bank of India from 1921 ; — 
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3,75,00 

3,72,50! 4,88,67 

38,61,19 

9'6 

12-7 

14,65,24 

1916 

3,75,00 

3,60,99 

5,20,58 

44,70,87 

9'6 

11'6 

17,27,25 

1917 

3,75,00 

3,67,52 

7,71,28 

67,71,74 

9'3 

11'4 

33, 77,. 31 

1918 

3,75,00 

3, 44.58 

8,64,28 
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12'S 
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17,07,62 

1919 
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3,57,81 
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3,77.79 
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4,14,.S4 
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CLOvSURE OP THE MINTS, 1893 

1. We have in the preceding chapters referred several times to 
the principles underlying the changes effected inl893. Itisnov' 
time to examine critically the reasons which led Government to 
propose these far-reaching changes, and the grounds on which 
they condemned the free and automatic silver standard which 
prevailed in India before 1893. 

In chapter iv we have already described the wide fluctuations 
in the price of silver in the period 1872-1892, and explained the 
effect of the variations in the price of silver on exchange 
between silver and gold-using countries. The price of silver 
began its downward course in the period 1872-5, when it fell 
from to Sd^d. per oz. During the same period the rupee- 

sterling exchange, which had stood almost uniformly at a trifle 
below 2s. during 1863-74, gradually dropped down to 1^. 9‘628«7. 
(1875-6). Since then, with every fall in the price of silver, 
there was a corresponding fall in India’s exchange ^ with 
gold standard countries. Exchange with other silver standard 
countries was, however, free from this disturbing cause. It was 
comparatively steady, its normal range being determined by the 
‘ silver points ’, the counterparts of the ‘ gold points ’ in exchange 
between gold standard countries. 

To many engaged in the trade between India and the United 
Kingdom this stete of affairs appeared almost intolerable. They 
complained that trade with gold standard countries was seriously 
harrassod by these fluctuations in exchange, and that all legiti- 
mate trade was replaced by mere speculation and gambling. 
They argued on a priori grounds, that the tendency of a falling 
exchange was to depress the import trade, especially in cotton 
goods, inasmuch as it increased the price in rupees of goods 
imported from the United Kingdom and other gold standard 
countries, and to confer an unfair advantage on cthe exporter 
from India, inasmuch as it enabled him to receive a higher 


‘ See table on page 33. 
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silver price in respect oi the same gold price, whilst wages 
and other factors of production in India remained much the 
same as before. They contended that the falling exchange 
imposed a special disadvantage on India’s trade with European 
countries, and diverted it to silver standard countries. These 
supposed evil effects of the fall in exchange on Indian commerce, 
especially her import trade, coJistituted the first charge in the 
indictment against the silver standard. 

The second group of people who complained against the 
silver standard consisted of English officials, employed mostly in 
Government departments, who received their salaries in rupees, 
but had constantly to remit a substantial part ol their eafuings 
to England either as savings or as contributions to their families. 
The decline in the sterling value of the rupee appeared to inflict 
on them an unmerited loss : they might have saved the same 
number of as before, but their families in England received 
fewer sovereigns in exchange for them. They felt that they had a 
legitimate cause of complaint against Government, when they 
found that several European commercial houses had sanctioned 
a special allowance to their European employees to compensate 
them for the loss which they suffered owing to the fall in 
exchange. 

But by far the most important consideration with those who 
advocated a departure from the silver standard, was the financial 
burden which the falling rate of exchange was said to impose on 
the Indian Government. Every year India has to make sub- 
stantial payments in England, known as Home char,ges, for such 
items as interest and annuities on the debt, salaries, pension.s and 
leave-of-absence allowances of foreign employees in India’s 
service, purchases of stores in England, and other expenses 
incurred by the Secretary of State on behalf of the'" Indian 
Government. As all these payments were on a gold basis, the 
fall in exchange increased the amount of rupees to be laid aside 
by the Indian Government in order to remit the Home charges 
in sterling.' 'The element of uncertainty which this factor intro- 
duced in the Indian Budget was forcibly pointed out by Sir David 
Barbour in the following passage in one of his published state- 
ments : 'Our financial position for the coming year is at' the 
mercy of exchange, and of those who have it in their power to 
affect in any way the price of silver. If we budget for the 
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present deficit of Rs. 1,595,100, and exchange rises one penny, 
we shall have a surplus ; if it falls a penny, we shall have a 
deficit of more than three crores ; if we impose taxation to the 
extent of one and a half crore of rupees, a turn of the wheel 
may require us to impose fresh taxation of not less magnitude ; 
another turn, and we may find that no taxation at all was 
required.' In other words, the Indian budget was said to be 
‘ a gamble in exchange The continuous fall in exchange was 
alleged to involve Government in a heavy loss, which had to be 
made up either by (a) retrenchment, or (fi) by fresh taxation. 
Neither of these two courses appeared feasible to Government. 
They, considered it impossible to meet by retrenchment the 
‘ great and growing deficit caused by falling exchange’, and they 
found it difficult to lay their hands on any satisfactory method of 
increasing the revenue. They fought shy of import duties on 
cotton goods or an export duty on cotton, because of the 
storm of protest it was likely to raise in Lancashire. They felt 
that they would he committing a seriou.s political blunder if they 
were to increase the burden of income-tax or salt tax, as these 
taxes were already unpopular in India. There remained only 
Land Revenue to fall back upon, but a part of the country was 
under permanent settlement and the rest settled for long periods 
of thirty years. Moreover, in the larger part of the country the 
thirty years’ settlement had been made only recently. The 
obstacles to the increase of revenue thus seemed almost in- 
superable ; and Government came to the conclusion that the only 
solution of these difficulties lay in changing the standard. 

2. Let us examine each of these complaints critically. There 
is no doubt that theory supported the view that, other things 
remaining the same, a depreciating currency or a falling exchange 
tended Lo stimulate exports and discourage imports. But at the 
same time it showed («) that the advantage to the exporter was 
largely at the expense of the other classes of the community, and 
{b) that it could be only temporary. As pointed out by Professor 
Marshall in his evidence before the Fowler Committee, the 
common opinion, that a depreciating exchange was for the benefit 
of an export trade, rested upon the natural habit of regarding 
the interests of the eyitrepreneur as co-extensive with those of 
the trade. What really happened when a currency was deprec- 
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certain currency payments (those obligations being in some cases 
fixed by definite contracts, in particular when he had already 
borrowed money at a definite rate of interest, but in other cases 
governed by custom), was allowed, through the change in the 
value of the currency, to discharge those obligations at less 
cost to himself and less benefit to those who were engaged 
with him in trade. There was no doubt that a fall in the value 
of the currency was a bounty ; but it was a bounty 7wt to the 
export trade but to one class in the export trade at the expense of 
the other classes engaged in it. 

It is easy to see how long this bounty could last. The 
depreciating rupee was advantageous to exporters only so long 
as the cost of production and prices in India did not rise in terms 
of silver. When that happened, the bounty would disappear. 
In other words, there was a race between the specific depreciation 
of the rupee in terms of sterling, and its general depreciation 
in terms of commodities and services. Exports would be stimu- 
lated only so long as the specific depreciation was greater than 
the general depreciation. * ’ 

Turning now to the available statistics of India’s foreign 
trade during the period of falling exchange, we find still less 
support for the fears of the alarmists in England. Imports 
from gold standard countries did not show even a temporary 
decline ; on the contrary they showed appreciable increase. The 
proportionate increase of exports from England to India was 
greater than from India to England ; and the increase had been 
steady. English trade with India had increased, both absolutely, 
and relatively to her trade with other countries, as will be seen 
from the following figures placed before the gold and silver 
commision by Mr. Waterfield : — 


Years 

Figures representing the total trade 
between India and the United 
Kingdom 

1 

Percentage of 
trade with India 
to the whole trade 
of the United 
Kingdom 

Imports into 
India 

Exports from 
India 

1 

'1874-5 

1 

100 

100 

8-S 

187S-6 

96 

101 

8’S 

1876-7 

110 

i 

105 

8'S 


^ Minutes of Evidence, Fowler Committee’s P. 71S9S296, 
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Ycare 

Figures representing the total trade 
between India and the United 
Kingdom 

Percentage of 
trade with India 
to the whole trade 
of the United 
Kingdom 

Imports into 
India 

Exports from 
India 

1S77-S 

132 

110 

8-9 

1878-9 

93 

101 

8-5 

1879-80 

108 

99 

7-8 

1880-1 

132 

111 

8-9 

1881-2 

127 

125 

9*2 

18S2-3 

135 

127 

y-s 

1883-4 

145 

132 

9-9 

1884-5 

147 

121 

97 

J 885-6 

146 

124 

9-8 

1886-7 

154 

125 

10'5 


In fact, circumstances were on the whole exceptionally favoura- 
ble to imports from the United Kingdom. During the period 
1873-93, the gold prices of cotton manufactures declined on the 
average 34 per cent, the gold price of sugar fell 38 per cent, that 
of iron bar 60 per cent and of petroleum 74 per cent ; while the 
maximum fall in exchange was only 34 per cent. In these 
circumstances there could be no advance in rupee prices of 
imported goods. 

Nor did statistics support the allegation that the falling 
exchange stiinulated exports and discouraged imports. The- 
available figures led the Herschell Committee to the following- 
conclusion on this point : ‘ Although one may be inclined, regard- 
ing the matter theoretically, to accept the proposition that the 
suggested stimulus would be the result of a falling exchange, an 
examination of the statistics of export produce does not appear 
to afford any substantial foundation for the view that in practice 
this stimulus, assuming it to have existed, has had any prevailing 
effect on the course of trade ; on the contrary, the progress of the 
export trade has been less with a rapidly falling, than with a steady, 
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exchange. For example, from 1871-2 to 1876-7, while the gold 
value of the rupee fell constantly from 23'126c/. to20-508d., or 
about 11-} per cent, the exports of merchandise were actually less 
in the later years than in the former, although in 1876-7 tlieif 
rupee value exceeded by about 10 per cent that of the exports of 
either 1870-1 or 1872-3. From 1878-9 to 1884-.S exchange was 
fairly steady, the average 'rates varying between 19-061rt'. and 
19'308rf. per rupee or about 3J per cent ; and during these six 
years the exports rose by no less than 36,] per cent. Again, be- 
tween 1884-5 and 1888-9 the fall of the rupee was very rapid, 
from l^•308^7. to 16'379<7. or over IS per cent and the exports 
increased during those four years by 16,]- per cent ; but in the 
single year 1889-90, when there was a .slight improvement in the 
exchange, the exports increased by more than 6]- per cent. It 
is said, too, that whilst a falling exchange tends to stimulate 
exports, there is a corresponding tendency to check imports. 
Here, again, siatisiics do not seem to show that diminished 
imports'have been coincident with a lower exchange. Taking 
the same periods as before, from 1871-2 to 1876-7, when ex- 
change fell 11^ per cent, imports of merchandise to India 
increased by 17 per cent ; from 1878-9 to 1884-S, when exchange 
was steady, the increase of imports exceeded 47 per cent ; 
between 1884-.5 ,an4 1888-9, when the rupee fell, about 15 per 
cent,^ the imports were augmented by nearly 25 per cent while 
in 1889-90, when exchange rose slightly, the imports were 
rather less than in the previons"'year. Upon the whole, we cannot 
see any evidence that the effect of a falling exchange on the 
country at large, in influencing either exports of imports, has 
over a series of years been very considerable. Some trains of a 
priori reasoning would seem to lead to the same conclusions, 
and also to the further conclusion that, even if a fall cn the 
gold value of the rupee does stimulate exports, the result 
is not necessarily to the benefit of India as a whole, though 
it may temporarily benefit the employer at the expense 
of the wage-earner, because wages rise more slowly than 
prices.’ 

On the whole the foreign trade of India ,.waS' progressing 
quite satisfactorily under the,. silver,, .sta-nda.rd. Its value had 
more than doubled since 1874-5,, when the fluctuations of ex- 
change began. It was 800 lakhs in 1873-4 ; it had increased 
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to 1,700 lakhs in 1890-1. It was Rs. 5'4 per head of the 
population in 1880 ; it went up'to Rs. 6-8 per head in 1890.^ 

No doubt the frequent fluctuations of exchange introduced an 
element of uncertainty in commercial bargains ; but this was by 
no means an insuperable difficulty. As was explained by 
several witnesses before the Gold and Silver Commission, ‘ If a 
particular fluctuation in the exchange involves a loss on an 
export transaction from this country (United Kingdom) to the 
East, it must simultaneously give rise to a corresponding gain 
on an export transaction in the opposite direction. To the_,i 
merchant engaged in both the export and import trade, any loss ' 
will therefore be balanced by a gain ; while as regards others, it,' 
is the business of dealers in exchange to balance those losses 
and gains, and their charges for their services will, by compe- 
tition among themselves, be reduced to the lowest possible rate, 
the burden of which will practically be inappreciable.’ As a 
matter of fact, this element of risk was greatly eliminated by 
various devices, such as ' the making of forward contracts with 
the Exchange Banks for the purchase or sale of exchange at 
rates, fixed months in advance, and “ hedging ” through the for- ! ’ 
ward purchase or sale of silver on the London market, so that/ 
the loss on exchange would be compensated by a profit on the 
silver transaction and wVr , , 

But even if the foreign trade of the country suffered some in- 
convenience7fKat was hardly an adequate' reason for , changing 
a currency, system that was otherwise suited to the needs of the 
country. After all, the external trade of India with gold-stand- 
ard countries wa^ only 5 .per cent of its total (external and 
internal) trade.* In deciding upon the monetary standard best 
suited .to- India,, the internal trade of the country had a far 
greater .^lairn upon the attention of the authorities. An over- 
whelming majority of the witnesses before the Herschell Com- 
mittee agreed that the silver standard was the most suitable for 
the internal trade of India; and in the face of this evidence, to 
force a change of standard in India because of its 70 to 80 per- 
cent external trade was hardly a justifiable decision. 

Even from the narrow point of view of India’s ioreign trade, a 
debtor country like India had reason to attach great importance 
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,|to its trade with silver-using countries, which was likely to be 
Ifadversely affected, at least temporarily, by any rise in exchange. 

' For India then depended for its favourable balance of trade 
more upon its trade with silver-using countries than upon that 
with gold standard countries, as the following tables will 
show : — 


Table /. — Trade of India with gold and silver countries respectively 
in 1890-91 (omitting Government stores) 


Gold countries' 

i 

1 

Merchandise. 
Net exports 
(i.e. exports 
imports) 

Pinal balance. 
Merchandise 
and Treasure, 
Net exports 


Rs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

Continent of Europe except Austria and 

— 19.346,680 

- 29,847,893 

Russia 

18,177,539 

17,884,168 

Asia : Turkey and Java 

Africa : Cape, Natal, St. Helena and 

185,783 

- 45,149 

Egypt 

America : Canada, United States and 

■1,716,602 

4,510,699 

West Indies 

2,651,848 

2.646,348 

Australasia 

977,169 

- 639,511 

Total ... 

1 

7,362,261 

~ 5,491,3.38 


Silver countries 


Europe : Austria and Russia 

2,254,113 

1,277,386 

Asia, except Turkey and Java 

20,276,541 

14,269,527 

America : South 

729,112 

729,112 

The rest (including Bast Coast of Africa, 
Mauritras and Madagascar) 

478,795 „ 

504,827 

Total ... 

23,738,561 

16,780,852 


Table IL — Trade of India with gold and silver countries in 
1891-2 (omitting Government stores) 


Gold countries 

... 1 

19,398,360 

11,485,093 

Silver countries 


22,050,193 

18,527,484 


Total ... 

41.448.553 

30,012,.577 
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3. The second ground of complaint likewise appears on 
close examination to have no substance in it. The official in 
India had suffered no appreciable loss for which he deserved 
aSy compensation. The loss in remitting money to England 
was to a large extent covered by the gain from the fall in English 
prices during this period. If exchange had not fallen, he would 
no doubt have gained by this fall in pfices ; but he had no moral 
claim to this undeserved gain as it had not entered into his 
calculations at the time he joined service in India. 

Besides this, allowande had to be made for the fact that the 
salaries of these officials were higher than they need have 
been. As Mr. Adams pointed out to the Herschell Committee 
‘ all salaries of servants in India were fixed a very long time ago, 
when salaries for services requiring an equal standard of ability 
and character were at a much higher level ’ than the market 
rate prevailing at the time of the evidence. 

Taking. the most generous view of the matter, the English 
official in India was entitled to compensation only to the extent 
to which it was reasonable that he should remit money to 
England, say one-third of his salary. Even this concession was 
justifiable only in the case of people who had entered the service 
under existing contracts. As for future recruits, Government 
should have fixed their salaries, pensions, etc. , in silver rather 
than force on India a change in her monetary standard. At any 
rate, ‘ to tamper with the rnopetary standard of a vast population 
for the sake of what was relatively a small, and mainly a foreign, 
interest savoured of setting another person’s house on fire to 
roast one’s sucking-pig ’ and was ‘ something like the betrayal 
of a 'national trust, all the more glaring in that Great Britain 
did not in its discharge take the people themselves into council.’^ 

4. The last was undoubtedly the most weighty argument. 
The fall in exchange made the task of framing a satisfactory 
budget a difficult one ; and at times threatened to involve Govern- 
ment in considerable embarrassment. But the extent of loss 
from this source was greatly exaggerated in the usual official 
complaints against the silver standard. The official figures for 
loans’ raised by India in England were calculated on the basis 

From the memorandum of R, K. Chapman, C. S, I., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Department of Finance and Commerce from 
1869-81. 
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of 2 j. exchange, whereas a great many of them had been raised 
at rates varying from 1 j. llci. to 1^. 9d. down to Ij. 
Government was shown to have incurred a loss on the amount 
spent in the purchase of stores in England on account of the 
(fall in exchange, whereas, owing to the greater fall in gold 
S-prices, Government in reality had gained and not lost in respect 
pof this item.''^ 

Nor was the situation so desperate as to cal] for so drastic a 
remedy. The financial history of the period of falling exchange 
lent no support to the alarmist view Government seemed to take. 
The following table taken from the Appendices to the Fowler 
Committee’s report shows the net financial result for each year 
from 1872-73 to 1893-94. 

Price of silver ; Rate of exchange ; surplus or deficit in account 
of Government of India, 1872-73 to 1893—91. 


Years 

0) ^ 
a 

bew g 

V ja 

0 0 
<1 h4 

Average rate per 
rupee at which 
bills & O'. T. oil 
! India were sold 
by the Secretaty 
of State 

Surplus 
01 dehcit 
(-) of the 
year 


(t. 

d. 

Rs. 

1872-7.1 

OOjfir 

22 754 

17,65,672 

1873-74 

59, i 

22'. 3.51 

-18,07,668 

1 

1874- 75 i 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

58rii 

561 

521. 

54}'^ 

52.?, 

51.1 

22' ISO 
21-628 
20-508 
20-791 ; 

19-794 i 

19-961 i 

1 
i 

3,19,197 

15,89,255 

-25,84,176 

-42,62,040 

21,34,098 

-12,27,893 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1 52| ! 

' SiH 

19-956 

10-895 

-36,31,394 

35,95,451 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

SVi 

S0l»iT 

sog 

19-525 

19-5,36 

19- ,308 

6,74.837 

18,79,477 

-3,86,446 


Remarks 


Comiiieucement of dec- 
line iu price of silver. 

Deniouetizalion of silver 
by the German Govern- 
ment. 


Ramine.in India. 

Snspeusion of sales by 
the German Go^rnmeut. 
IJimmiition in production 
of Californian mines. 

Monetary conference in 
Paris. 


^ .See evidence of Sir Prank Forbes. 

to evidence before the Gold and Silver Commision.s 
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Average rate per 




V-i •vH Jr} 

rupee at which 
bills & T. T. on 
India were sold 

Surplus 


^Year 

rt, 4) 

or deficit 
(— ) of the 

Remarks 


g Mrg 

by the Secretary 




> O o 

<J ^ 

of State 

j year 



d. 

d. 

Rs. , 


188S-86 

481 

1 

18-2S4 

-28,01,726 

Suspension of coinage 
of the Bland dollar recom- 
mended by the President 
of the United States. 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

4Sg 
44| ‘ 

17-441 

16-898 

1,78,427 

-20,28,832 

1 Great depression in trade. 

1888-89 

42S 

16-379 

37,018 


1889-90 

42tt 

16-S66 

26,12,033 


1890- 91 

1891- 92 

4711 ' 

18-089 

36,88,171 

Purchases of silver by 
the U. S. Tr-easury raised 
to 54,000,000 ounces a year. 

4SA 

16-733 

4,67,535 

1892-93 

39rV 

14-98.3 

-8,33,412 

Monetary conference in 

1893-94 




Brussels. 


14-S47 

-15,46,998 

Indian mints closed to 





free coinage. Repeal of the 
purchasing clauses of Sher- 





man Act in the U. ,S. A. 


It will be seen from the above, that in the decade 1883-84 to 
1892-93, though there had been years of deficit and years of 
surplus, there had been on the whole, on a balance of ten years, 
a s ufUus ; and this in spite of the fact that the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue had been swollen by various non-recur- 
ring contingencies, such as the cost of annexation and pacifica- 
tion of Upper Burma, the, expenditure on fortifications of the 
North-West Frontier and coast defences, equipment of the army 
with new riflds, and numerous punitive expeditions. During 
the same decade. Government had paid off, out of the revenue, a 
considelrable sum towards the reduction of the permanent debt 
of India. Even if we ta£e the twenty years ending in 1892-93 we 
get a net deficit of less than Rs. 24,00,000, by no means an 
unsatisfactory record for a country like India. ^ In fact so 
competent a financier as Sir Robert GiSen remarked : ‘ So 
far as my judgment goes, Indian finance on the whole has been 
exceedingly prosperous, . . . there are few countries in the 
world that can show such a record for twenty years, (or 


^ Vide evidence of Messrs. Adams and Rail! before Herschell Committee, 
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which) have gone through these twenty years with so small 
a deficit in the aggregate. I think also, if the thing were 
looked into, it would be found that tire permanent burden of India 
had not been increased in any substantial way even by borrow- 
ing for new works, but that considerable conversions of the debt 
had been effected.’ 

Even one of the official witnesses, Mr. Robert Hardie, 
Member of the India Council, admitted in his evidence before 
the Herschell Committee that ‘ as a matter of fact the diffi- 
culties io farh&ve not been very serious.’^ His case was that 
the Government were ‘ apprehensive of greater difficulties in the 
future than had occurred in the past.’ ^ It was thus the prospective 
rather than the actual difficulties which made the Government so 
neryous. But even if these fears had materialized, was it not 
possible to meet the situation by retrenchment ? Was it not 
within the range of practical politics to apply the pruning- 
knife, if not to civil expenditure, at least to some portion 
of the military expenditure, or the expenditure on public 
works out of the revenue, which no one dreamt of so financing in 
England ? This plain issue was cleverly evaded by the Herschell 
Committee, as the following extract from their report will 
show : ‘ There is . . . another way in which the deficiency may 
be met, namely, by reduction of expenditure. We are quite 
alive to the importance of this resource, and to the expediency 
of iirging economy in every practical way, more especially as 
there is no pressure brought to bear on the Government of 
India like that to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
country is subjected by the representatives of the taxpayers. 
But, difficult as it is for us to form an opinion on" the possibility 
of raising additional revenue, it is still more difficult to estimate 
the possibility of reducing expenditure. In order to So so, it 
would be necessary to enter upon an examination of the policy 
and action of the Government of India, both in military and civil 
matters, a task which is beyond our province.^ Experience, how- 
ever, shows, as regards military expenditure, that it is at all 
times difficult to resist its growth, and that occasionally the 
circumstances which call for it are beyond the control of aiiy 
Government ; while, as regards civil expenditure, an advancing 


’ The italics are ours. 
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civilization brings with it constantly increasing demands for 
Government action and enterprise, demands which are not 
the ^ less urgent when, as is the case in India, they must 
ol'iginate with the Government, rather than, as in Europe, 
with the people. Although, therefore, we feel strongly the 
necessity for the utmost care in restricting expenditure, we 
are certainly noi in a position to conclude that any economies 
are possible which would enable the Indian Government to meet 
successfully the great and growing deficit caused by falling 
exchange.’ * 

Nor was it easy to accept the official view that Government 
could not increase taxation or that they could not find the means 
of meeting their gold obligations. As Sir Robert Giffen pointed 
out, the community of India — the Government and the people 
together — were not really affected in any way by changes in the 
value of their own money with reference to any foreign money 
in which their obligations had to be paid. The gold debt of the 
country was really .paid by the remittance of surplus produce 
from India, the magnitude of which depended upon the yield of 
harvests, and on the value for which the produce could be sold in 
the money obtained outside India. If, owing to the appreciation of 
gold, India was obliged to send a larger amount of produce than 
formerly to meet this debt, the case was one in which there 
must be increased taxation in some form or other. Either there 
must be new taxes or the old taxes must be made to command 
more produce by an enharicement of the value of the rupee ; 

in either case the final result was the same, there was an in- 
crease of taxation of the people of India of an entirely unavoid- 
able kind. If, on the other hand, the case was one in which the 
same produce had to be sent from India as before, but the Indian 
Government was not able to command the same produce in con- 
sequence of the depreciation oi its money, then what the Indian 
Government lost at the moment, through its revenue being in- 
sufficient to obtain command of produce required to meet its 
gold debt, clearly amounted to a remission of taxation of equal 
amount to the people of India. The problem in that casfe' 
vfa,5,.not how to increase taxation as compared with what it was 
before, but how to make the taxation equivalent to what it was 


The italics are our.s. 
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before. For that purpose new taxes would be necessary ; but 
that would not be new taxation on the community generally ; 
the burden of taxation after they were imposed would not 
be any greater than it was before the depreciation of the rupeiS 
had taken place. It was therefore difficult to accept the state- 
ment of responsible officials that new taxes could not be 
imposed, v' 

Coming to particular items, it was easy to show that rail- 
way rates, which were charges for services done in the way of 
business, ought to have been capable of yielding a much larger,, 
revenue if there was a real depreciation of the rupee. Then 
there were the import duties, which could easily have been 
trebled — for the Indian Customs tariff was then one Of the 
lowest amongst countries in a similar economic position— if 
only the Government of India had had the courage of their con- 
victions. It is doubtful whether the British House of Commons 
would have prevented the Indian Government from raising their 
revenue in this way, and taken the serious responsibility of 
compelling them to alter the monetary standard instead. But, 
even if these fears had materialized, it was the clear duty of 
the Government of India to make a bold stand lor a principle. 
The closing of the mints itself was not, according to the theory on ; 
yjhich Government advocated it, a real escape from further taxation I 
of the people. It was more or less a political manoeuvre calculated ' 
to bide the real effects of the monetary change. Had the sterling i; 
value of the rupee risen through a rise in its purchasing power in i 
terms of commodities, the advantage to Government in their ^ 
annual remittance to England would have been paid hr by the ‘j 
producer, who would have been obliged to accept fewer rupees for 
the produce he sold. As Messrs. Campbell and John Muir 
forcibly pointed out in their dissenting note to the repor^ of the 
Fowler Committee, ‘ to deny that arbitrary enhancement of the 
currency is a tax, and to argue that the producer is no worse off 
in the long run, that wages a,nd other charges adjust them- 
selves to its altered value, is to, maintain the dangerous 
principle that Government may lighten its liabilities without in- 
jury to anybody by a step of this kind.’ As a matter of .fact, 
however, tlie rupee did not rise in purchasing power, except 
temporarily ; and these consequences did not ensue. Neverthe- 
less, the closure of the mints inflicted a serious loss on the poor 
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Indian ryot. It produced a heavy fall in the value of silver as a 
commodity ; it thus depreciated tire value of the ryot’s silver 
ornaments — the only form of savings known to him, the only 
jTtovision he had made against famine times. Formerly, under 
the open mints, he could easily have converted his silver orna- 
ments into rupees ; he could no longer do so without incurring 
heavy loss. Formerly in times of scarcity and famine, a consi- 
derable quantity of silver ornaments found its way to the mints. 

‘ During the period of the great famine in 1877 and the follow- 
ing years, for example, large quantities of such ornaments were 
minted. In three years, no less than Rs. 45,00,000 was thus 
turned into money.’ i These facts point unmistakably to the 
conclusion that even this, the most weighty argument against 
the silver standard, was hardly strong enough to justify the 
monetary revolution of 1893. 

5. It is sometimes the practice with partisans of the gold 
standard to suggest, by a glowing description of the progress 
of India in the period following 1893, that the silver standard 
was an obstacle to progress. How little justification there is for 
this view will be clear from the following summary of a paper 
read by Sir W. Hunter at the Society of Arts on the 16th February 
1892 ;--2 

‘ Between 1881 and 1891 the whole number of the army had 
been raised from 1,70,000 to 2,20,000, and the number of British 
soldiers in it from 60,000 to 71,000, or, including reserves, 
volunteers, etc., to very much more. Many large and costly 
defensive works had been constructed both on the North-West 
Frontier, and on the coasts. In recent years almost all^'- public 
buildings have been reconstructed on a large scale. 

‘ Railways, both military and commercial, have been very 
greatly^ extended. Notwithstanding these extraordinary ex- 
penses, there were, during the twenty-five years which followed 
1862, fourteen years of surplus, and eleven years of deficit 
yielding a net surplus of Rs. 40,00,000. In 1889 the public debt 
of India, exclusive of capital invested in railways, showed a 
reduction, since the Mutiny period, of Rs. 2,60,00,000. The rate 
at which India can borrow has been reduced from four or five per 

^ Herschell Committee. 

“ Quoted in paras. 2 and 3 of T. H. Parrer and R. E. Welby’s 
Minute of Di.ssent from the Majority Report (HerschelJ Committee). 
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cent to a little over 3 per cent. The revenue of India, exclusive 
of Railways and Municipal funds, has grown between 1856-57 
and 1886-87 from Rs. 3,33,78,000 to Rs. 6,28,59,000, and in 
1891 it had increased to Rs. 6,40,00,000, or including Railwa^ 
and Irrigation receipts to Rs. 8,57,50,000, and this increase is due 
to the growth of old revenue rather than to new taxation. Fur- 
ther, whilst the rent or land tax paid by the people has increased 
by one-third, the produce of their fields has more than doubled, 
in consequence partly of higher prices and partly of increase in 
cultivation. Further, in 1891 there wei’e nearly 18,000 miles of 
railway open, carrying 121,000,000 passengers and 26,000,000 
tons of goods, and adding a benefit to the people of India, 
calculated as far back as 1886 at Rs. 6,00,00,000. Further, the 
Indian exports and imports at sea, which in 1858 were about 
Rs. 4,00,00,000, amounted in 1891 to about Rs. 20,00,00,000, and 
the produce thus exported has increased in quality and variety 
no less than in amount.’ 

6. But was the silver standard to blame in any way for the 
continuous fall in exchange with gold standard countries ? Had 
gold become more valuable in itself, or silver less valuable in 
itself, or if both movements had happened, which had been 
relatively greater ? This preliminary issue, though raised by 
, Mr. Leonard Courtney in his dissenting minute, was not 
examined by the Herschell Committee. An examination of the 
broad facts of the situation, however, leaves no doubt in the 
j mind that the fluctuations in exchange-rates were due, primarily, 
to. an appreciation in the .value of gold, and not to a depreciation 

( in the value of silver. 

In all the countries that had adopted the g^old standard, 
a marked decline of prices had set in during this period, 
partly because of the enhanced demand of gold as cnjrency, 
and partly because of a decline in the world’s produc- 
tion of gold. Prices in England, for instance, fell by about 
45 per cent between 1873 and 1893 ; in other words, there was a 
rise in the value of gold, expressed in terms of its purchasing 
power, not over one commodity like silver, but over a group of 
forty-fiive commodities. And this rise was continuous 4ind 
rapid. Taking the year 1873 as the base for comparison, and 
expressing the purchasing power of gold over forty-five com- 
modities in that year by 100, the corresponding figures for the 
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years 187!?, 1878, 1883, 1885, and 1887, as calculated by Professor 
Kemmerer, an American economist, are 128, 134, 135, 154 and 
li^3,^ respectively. 

It is interesting to note that prices fluctuated far more in 
England under the gold standard than in Shanghai under the 
silver standard, and that the general purchasing power of gold 
was more unstable than that of silver in England, India or 
Shanghai. Judged by the test of these facts, it was gold and 
not silver that lacked stability. And it was mainly because 
of this instability in the value of gold that there was a 
constant fall in the rupee-sterling exchange. No doubt, 
there was some decline in the value of, silver also, owing to 
various causes, such as the demonetization of silver in most of 
the European countries and the continuous increase in the 
world’s production of silver. But, taking the period as a whole, 
the purchasing power pf the rupee varied much less widely than 
that of the pound. Aecording|4o the calculations of Professor 
Kemmerer, ‘ For the pound, the extreme range of the Index 
numbers was sixty -three points, (100-163) ; while for the rupee it 
was but thirty-one points (103-^172). Ignoring the worst famine 
year, i.e., 1878, the range for the rupee was but 27 points 
(103-76).” v/ 

If then, stability of value in terms of general purchasing 
power and not in terms of a single commodity, however 
important, be an essential attribute of a good standard of value , 
the Indian currency system during the period 1872-93 satisfied 
that test better than the gold standard of European countries. 
At any rate, a standard which showed this stability did not 
deserve to be -dismissed in the summary fashion in which the 
Plerschell Committee condemned it. 

7. There remains one other point to consider in connection 
with the closing of the mints. The theory on which the pro- 
posal to close the mints was based was explained, twenty years 
' later, by Sir David Barbour, the real author of the monetary 
changes, as follows : ‘ I was firmly convinced of the soundness 
of the guantity theory of money and knew that, if the unlimited 
coinage of silver was stopped, it was quite possible to reduce 
the amount of the rupee circulation to such an extent as 


Kemmerer’s Modern Currency Reforms, p. 21. 
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to bring the Indian exchange to a par with gold ht a rate 
of exchange which could be permanently maintained. How 
great the necessary amount of reduction might be I coul^ 
not tell.’ The plan was variously called by its advocate’s 
‘Starving the currency’, ‘Rarefaction of the currency’, 

‘ Creation of scarcity value and ‘ Relative contraction of the 
currency ’. 

Do the facts of the period 1893-98 show that the rise in 
exchange actually brought about was due to this relative 
contraction of currency and the consequent increase in the 
purchasing power of the rupee ? The relevant facts to note 
in this connection are ; — 

(1) The vise in the value of the rupee as measured by its 
purchasing power over commodities immediately after the 
closing of the mints, the index number of prices in India falling 
from 129 in 1893 to 120 in 1895 (nzVfi, p. 148, chapter xii). 

(2) The fall in the average exchange value of the rupee 
from 14-546 d. in 1893 to 13‘638 d. in 1895. 

(3) A heavy depreciation in the purchasing power of the 
rupee during the years 1896 and 1897, its index number of prices 
being 131 in 1896 and 153 in 1897. 

(4) The rise in rupee-sterling exchange from 13-6.38 d. in 
1895 to 14-4.50 d. in 1896 and l’5-406 <7. in 1897. 

These facts lend no support to the claim that the closure of 
the mints raised exchange-rates^ through its effect on the 
general purchasing power of the rupee. There is, moreover, 
reason to believe that, in spite of the closing of the mint, there 
was very little of ‘ relative contraction of the currency ’. Apart 
from a decline in the amount of goods sold because of famine in 
1896-97, and a small expansion of circulating bank credit during 
ithis period, the monetary circulation was actually ihcreased in 
^three different ways. Firstly, under an Act of December 17, 
•11896, 20 millions, of rupees were released from the Paper 
' Currency Reserve and put into circulation by the end of March 
1897. Secondly, Government spent large sums in relief work 
out of their cash balances, with the result that the treasury 
balances were reduced from Rs. 185-3 millions in 1894-95 to 
Rs. 99-7 millions in 1896-97. Lastly, large amounts of rupees 
were withdrawn from hoards and put into circulation. It is 
plain that the rise in exchange in these circumstances must 
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have been due to causes other than ‘ rarefaction of currency ’ — a 
fact practically admitted by the Fowler Committee, as the fol- 
lowing extract from its report will show ; ‘ In the first place, we 
desire to point out that it has not been proved that the rise in 
the value of the rupee since 1894-95 is due solely to relative 
contraction of the Indian currency ; and it may be that it is not 
mainly to this cause. It is not cerl'hin that there has been any 
contraction of the Indian Cni'rency that has materially affected 
the exchange, though it may not unreasonably be inferred that 
there must have been some contraction, and that such contrac- 
tion has had some influence on the exchange value of the rupee. 
On the other hand, there are causes other than contraction of the 
curre'ncy, which affect the value of the rupee and the exchange 
with London. Large borrowings in London on account of India, 
reduction oi the drawings of the Secretary of State, an increase in 
the exports from India unaccompanied by an equivalent increase in. 
imports, as well as a general rise in gold prices, would all affect 
the rate of exchange with India, though it is quite impossible to 
estimate the relative importance of these factors among them- 
selves, or the amount of their influence on exchange as compar- 
ed with the effect of a contraction of the currency, or to state 
the price degree of influence which any or all of them have had 
on any particular alteration in the exchange. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it certain that the unusually low rate of exchange that 
prevailed in 1894-95 was due solely to a relative redundancy of 
the Indian Currency. The closing of the Indian mints neces- 
sarily brought into play many disturbing influences, which may 
have affected the exchange in 1894-95. 

‘ Since -th^ mints were closed there have also been large 
borrowings on Indian account, and there have been, in some years, 
large reductions below the normal amount in the public 
remittances from India, while fluctuations have been experienced 
in the foreign trade of India, due to famine and plague as 
well as the other cause. All these causes must at different 
times have affected the exchange either favourably or un- 
favourably, 

' Another influence which must have had a favourable effect 
on the Indian exchange is the reduction in the imports of silver &xx& 
to the.olpsing.ort'Se'mihts. “ The average yearly net import in 
the three years preceding the closing of the mints, was 
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\ 43,133,678 oz. of the value of Rs. 1,20,20,296 ; and for the three 
i years ending 1898-99, the average net import was 31,126,376 oz. 

■ of the value of Rs. 61,03,431. , ^ 

‘ In the face of these facts we have just stated, we are unable 
to accept, without qualification, the opinion that the rise in the 
value of the rupee since 1894-95 has been due wholly, or mainly 

IK 

, to relative contraction of the Indian currency. We are not 
: prepared to say that the contraction of the Indian currency has 
: not been an important factor in the rise in the Indian exchange ; 
\ but, so long as the facts of the case are surrounded by so much 
! obscurity, we consider that it would be unsafe to base action of so 

■ drastic a character on this assumption.’ 

j In spite of the apparent anxiety of the Committee to adopt a 
; non-committal attitude on the point, this passage discloses 
clearly a recognition on their part of the fact that there were 
other important causes at work that all tended to raise exchange. 

, That some at least of these causes were suUicient by iheimelves 
, to account for the rise in exchange, was practically admitted by 
, Mr. J. F. Findlay, Secretary to the Government of India, in his 
1 cross-examination before the Fowler Committee, as the follow- 
ing extract from his evidence will show : — 

Q. 2836. Now I want to go back again to the borrow- 
I ings. I have got here an abstract of the figures taken from the 
i India Office return. In 1894-95 the Government of India paid off 
I Rs. 11,72,338 of debt ; in 1895-96 they paid off Rs. 5,84,812 ; in 
1 1896-97 they borrowed Rs. 33,26,125, that is, exclusive of the two 
i millions from the currency reserve ; in 1897-98 they borrowed 
I Rs. 26,75,000. In addition the Government received the follow- 
' ing sums from railway companies : In 1895-96 Rs. 1,63,800 ; in 
I 1896-97, Rs. 3,28,200 ; in 1897-98, Rs. 7,04,800 ; and in 1898-99 
\ estimate, Rs. 14,40,000. Then, as regards borrowing, the 
Government and the guaranteed companies raised in 1894-95 
^2,339,765 (that is in London). Then in 1895-96 they raised 
;^939,133. In 1896-97 they raised ;^2, 720,901. Then in 1897-98 
they rais^‘4 ;^10,138,281. In 1898-99, ^488,300, The companies 
that were not guaranteed raised in those years the following 
sums ; In the calendar year 1894, ;^475,927 ; in 1895, ;^69&,385 ; 
in 1826, ;^1, 849,444. I have not the figures for the two 
following years ; but in 1897, for the six months up to the 30th 
June, they raised and this year also they intend to 
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raise a considerable sum. Now do you tJwik that the borrowing 
is suHicieiitly large to account for an appreciable proportion 
of the rise m exchange that has taken place since 1894-95 ? — 
Cihtainly. 

Q. 2839. Since the mints were closed, the average (of 
imports of silver) fell off from an average of about Rs. 1,20,00,000 
yearly to about Rs. 60,00,000 — Yes. " 

Q. 2840. That is a reduced import into India of 
Rs. 60,00,000— Yes. 

Q. 2841. That would have an appreciable effect on ex- 
change ? — It would. 

Th'd course of events in subsequent years shook the con- 
fidence of even officials in the theory. The connection between 
exchange and the quantity of money in circulation in India was 
denied by no less an authority than Sir Lionel Abraham in his 
evidence before the Chamberlain Commission. Asked whether the 
‘ great trouble in Indian exchange arises from the fact that there 
is such an enormous volume of token coins in circulation’, he 
replied, ‘ That is a view which has often been put forward, but which 
I find the greatest difficulty in accepting. I think the connection 
between the volume of token coinage a7id the stability of excha^ige is 
very remote, as indeed is shown by the fact that now, at this' 
moment, the token coinage is of greater volume than ever before, 
and I think one might almost say that exchange is more stable 
than it ever has been. According to my view, as I tried to put it 
in an answer to another member, the stability of exchange depends 
on trade conditions, and the trade conditions may be affected, I 
admit, but are slowly and indirectly affected, if at all, by changes 
in the volume of currency. 

This again is perhaps going too far in the other direction. 
The truth is, as already shown in chapter iv, that exchange 
depends not on the price-level in any one country but on relative 
price-levels, measured in prices not of all commodities but of only 
' those commodities which enter into i^t'^aHS’ffirtlW'er'’ And, 
although India’s imports and exporfs ftPlai|;^||[|tP^'^j!i|i'*'thei 
main, the inland prices of products onlwhich |^g|iag.ri^S,oij;he 
people live have no close connectionj with foreig'n* trade, gold, 
and gold exchanges. The correct doctrine was explained 
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by Prof. Marshall in his evidence before the Fowler Committee 
as follows : — 

Q. 11,788. What do you take to be the general relatioii 
between the Indian exchange and prices in India and England ? — 
India is so large that prices at her ports differ widely from up- 
country prices ; and partly|,for this reason much of the •produce of 
India is very little connected either as cause or effect with the course 
of trade. But, broadly speaking, the Indian exchange, both 
before and after the closing of the mints, has indicated the 
proportion between rupee prices at Indian ports and sterling prices 
at English ports \ and, subject to allowance for freights, etc. 
between India and England, the rule holds that the exchange or 
the gold price of the rupee is the ratio of sterling prices to 
rupee prices. . . , 

Q. 11,789. You say, ‘ Speaking generally the Indian ex- 
change is the ratio of sterling prices to rupee prices at the ports 
Will you kindly amplify that?— The Indian exchange is 
quoted as the sterling price of the rupee, that is, as the price in 
London of the command of a rupee’s worth of goods in Calcutta 
or Bombay. If the exchange is not by telegraph, something 
must, of course, be allowed for interest. It is worth the while 
of an English importer of, say, jute, to pay this price for a rupee 
if the jute that he can get with a rupee will sell net in London 
for this price. By 7iei is meant, after paying all the expenses ; i.e. 
including insurance, interest for the time the capital is locked 
up in transit, and remuneration for himself. Thus Indian ex- 
change is the ratio which the sterling price of jute, after allowing 
for freight, bears to the India price. In the same way, the 
exchange is the ratio that the sterling price of oalico bears to 
the Calcutta price after allowance is made for freight, etc. The 
details of this had, perhaps, better be taken separately f for the 
case in which the imports of silver directly affect the currency 
of India, and the case in which they do not. The latter case is 
really the simpler. * 

Q. 11,790. Now, will you say how this works out? — 
Since the mints were closed, the cuiTency of India has consisted 
•of Government notes printed on silver. Their value is gove'rned 
in the main by their amount relatively to the work which they 
have to dO, account being taken of the fact that apprehensions 
as to the stability of value of such a currency will affect the 
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amount of the purchasing power which people care to keep 
directly or indirectly in the form of currency. The Indian 
exchange is then governed by the relation between gold prices 
Md rupee prices, being, in fact, an expression of the ratio 
between them. 

As explained in cliapter iv, the relative price-levels determine 
only the normal rate of exchange. Deviations from the normal 
are possible on many grounds, one of the most important being 
the balance of accotmts. The peculiarity of the Indian system has 
been that the balance of accounts has been repeatedly turned in 
favour of India, on account of heavy and continuous borrowing in 
London, so that what would have been, in the absence of a change 
in the relative price-leyels, only a temporary phenornenon, has 
appeared to be a normal feature. But the fundamental cause at 
work has throughout been the ratio between the price-levels at 
the ports. 



CHAPTER XI 


A GOLD STANDARD W.ITH GOLD AS CURRENCY IN 
INTERNAL CIRCULATION 

1. In chapter v, we noticed briefly the recommendation of 
the Fowler Committee in favour ol ‘ throwing the Indian mints 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms and conditions 
such as govern the three Australian branches of the Royal 
Mint’, and traced the development of the Indian currency 
system along lines which, though different from those suggested 
by the Fowler Committee, were subsequently approved of by 
the Chamberlain Commission in X913. The majority of this 
Commission subjected the proposals of the Fowler Committee 
to searching criticism, and arrived at the conclusion that 'it 
would not be to India’s advantage to encourage an increased 
iuse of gold in the internal circulation.’ This authoritative 
^approval of the existing system gave a serious set-back to the 
proposal for establishing a gold currency in India, which was 
regarded even in official circles as late as May, 1912, as ‘.the 
logical and natural consequence of the closing of the -mints to 
silver, and as the necessary accompaniment of the establishment 
of a gold standard.’ The decision of the Commission was thus 
a challenge to widely accepted views, and consequently gave 
rise to a prolonged controversy which , has not yet been laid to 
rest. It is necessary therefore to note the main ppints at issue 
in this controversy. 

Some of the main arguments in favour of a gold currency 
were summed up by the. C hamberlain Comm issio n as follows : 
(1) That _gqld.. is, .AAToie, convenient and portable medium of 
circulation than the rupee ; (2) that gold currency is a neces- 
sary step towards what may be regarded as the ideal currency, 
namely, paper backacl.tu). by.,gol4,m reserve; ( 3 ) that some 
prestige attaches to the possession of a gold , currency, whefeas 
a silver circulation is the mark of less progressive peoples ; (4) 
that a large amount of gold iii circulation is a strotyj, and in 
the view of some people, the only adequate, supp ort for exchange ; 
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(5) that ’the constant mintage of fresh supplies of rupees is 
objectionable, and would be obviated by an increasing circulation 
of sovereigns ; (6) that, until India has a gold currency in active 
circulation, India will continue to possess an artificial and 
managed currency. 

Each of these arguments was criticized severely in the report 
signed by the majority of the Commissioners ; and their adverse 
criticism in its turn called forth a well-reasoned rejoinder from 
vSir James Begbie, the only dissenting member. It is best, 
therefore, to take up each of tlrese arguments separately, so as to 
bring out clearly the points of difference between the opposing 
views. 

2.’ The first point raised the important question as to the real 
preference of the public. Both sides were agreed on the 
general principle that the extent to which a particular coin 
should be put into circulation, ‘ must be decided solely in accor- 
dance with India's own needs and wishes and that ‘ it would be 
unjust to force ’ gold or rupees in circulation in India. But, 
while the majority held that ‘ India must continue for many 
years to use rupees for payment of the small amounts which form 
the bulk flf internal transactions ’, the dissenting member laid 
stress on the fact that ‘ the public had absorbed during the last 
twelve years approximately equal amounts of rupees and 
sovereigns’, and that the 'demand for sovereigns had rapidly 
increased' during the preceding four years, and contended that 
‘ these recent gold requirements showed an important change in 
the currency needs of the people ’, and indicated ‘ a preiereme for 
gold over rupees.’ The question therefore resolved itself into 
on^cffTnterprgting rightly the significance of the figures relating 
to the amount of gold absorbed into India. Mr. Keynes, one of 
the mepibers of the Commission, took up the position that the 
gross figures of gold imports into India were not at all relevant 
to the question, as part of that amount was used f or ..oxnawent, 
part for hoarding, and part was meltec^ it was 

only the part that was employed as currency that could show the 
preference of the public for gold currency. He contended that 
the evidence, such as was available, went to show ‘ the existence 
in India ... of an enormous demand for gold bullion, a very 
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considerable demand for sovereigns for the purposes of hoarding, 
and a relatively smaller demand for them, confined chiefly to the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Madras, and Bombay, for purposes 
of currency.' 

A fair-minded reader of this evidence will find it difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the interpretation put by Mr. Keynes 
on the available statistics is really the right one. Common 
observation, as well as the known poverty , of the bulk of the 
people, alike support the view that the bulk of internal trans- 
actions in India will continue, for a long time, to involve 
small amounts for which gold will hardly be a suitable coin. 
Even the majority of the Fowler Committee, who declared_ them- 
selves in favour of making the British sovereign a legal tender 
and a current coin in India, had no illusions on the point ; they 
frankly admitted that ‘ there was little or no likelihood, even 
according to the most sanguine view, that for a long time to 
come gold coins, even if declared a legal tender forthwith, would 
find their way to any great extent into general circulation.’ 
Indian publicists like Sir D. E. Wacha spoke from the platform 
of the Indian National Congress (1898) in a similar vein t ‘ For, 
consider how you may, you cannot help admitting the fact that, 
bearing in mind the poverty of the people and their immemprial 
habits and usages, gold can never become the currency. Silver 
alone is suitable and convenient. It is the natural currency.’ 
And several witnesses before the Fowler Committee pointed 
out that ‘ for the man in the street and the man in the village or 
the village shop, a gold coinage would be absolutely useless.’ 
Again, if the history of the past is any safe guide in such matters, 
the figures of gold and silver coinage during the*period 1801-35, 
a period when gold was coined freely, and both gold and 
silver were legal tender — a period which is often referred to by 
the advocates of gold currency as showing the popularity of 
gold coinage— seem to support the contention of Mr. Keynes, 
for during these years, while the silver coinage amounted to 
;/^63, 631,833, gold coinage was only ^11,060,148.^ We have 
no further statistics to rely upon except those commented on by 
Mr. Keynes, as the figures since 1914 lead us nowhere. Owing 
to the abnormal conditions prevailing since then, and the almost 

Vide p. 622, vol. ii. Appendices to the Report of the Chamberlain 
Commission. 
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universal .restrictions on the free movements of gold during the 
greater part of the war and the post-war periods. 

This line of reasoning is, however, not as conclusive as it 
imiy appear at first sight. As Sir James Begbie pointed out. 
an extensive token currency ‘has the usual effect oi driving 
gold out ot circulation.' No fair inference as to the public prefer- 
ence for gold can therefore be safely drawn from the small 
amount of gold in circulation under such conditions. 

Nor is it proper to draw any very sharp distinction between 
the sovereigns hoarded and those in active circulation. The so- 
called hoards may be used as money more often than the term is 
usually held to imply. ^ 

Similarly, one cannot rely absolutely on the argument tesed 
upon the poverty of the people of India. We may on this point 
cite the high authority of Prof. Marshall, who in his evidence 
before the Gold and Silver Commission said, ‘ It is commonly 
said that poor districts would not be likely to use much gold. 
That may be so but there is no certainty about it. The use of 
gold seems to depend on habits which are not' easily traced and 
measured statistically, but which are perhaps closely connected 
in some parts of the world with the hoarding of gold. For 
instance, more than 80 per cent of the value of coins in circula- 
tion in some of Jhe _pporest parts of France, consists of gold, 
while in some of tfie richer districts the value of gold in circula- 
tion is less than that of silver ’ (Q. 9674). 

The truth is that the public preference lor one coin to the 
other can be conclusively proved otily when the, public As free to 
conveH^jym into, the other;,, The rupee in India was not freely 
convertible into gold during, the period on which Mr. .Keynes 
relied for his figures ; the absorption of a large amount of rupees 
as currency during that period does not therefore negative the idea 
that the public would have converted them into gold if they had 
been free to do so. If Government was sure of the fact that 
the public preferred rupees, there was no risk whatever in 
making the rupee freely convertible into gold. The unwilling- 
ness of Government to assume a positive obligation for the 
convertibility of the rupee internally raised a presumption that 
Government feared that the public would prefer gold to rupees, 

^ See Ml’, Howard’s note of evidence to the Chamberlain Commission. 
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as internal currency. The only decisive rebuttal of the critics’ 
case lay in the bold assumption by Government of this obliga- 
tion to convert rupees into gold; but this Government has, all 
along declined to do. 

Nor was the real conientio7i of the critics of the Indian 
Currency System fairly 7net by this line of argument. No one 
grudged the rupee the position that cheques or notes occupied 
in advanced European countries. The real point to which the 
critics were driving was an arrangement under which the rupee 
would be freely convertible into gold, just as cheques were in 
England and notes in Continental countries. Only a minute 
fraction of the population in European countries had any occas- 
ion actually to handle a gold coin ; and yet nobody had" ever 
suggested that on that account cheques and notes should be 
declared inconvertible into gold. Similarly, the masses in India 
may continue to use silver currency in their everyday life ; but 
that was hardly a reason for refusing them the right to have 
their token coins converted into gold when they wished to do so. 
Again, if the bulk of transactions involve only small amounts 
why need the rupee be uidmiitedlQgsl tender at all ? No advo- 
cate of a gold standard and a gold currency ever objected to the 
popularity of the rupee as the chief medium of exchange, if it 
were only limited legal tender or freely convertible into- gold,-,, 
The argument of Mr. Keynes was no answer to contentions like 
this. But for- this evasion of the real points at issue, the confu- 
sion in the minds of the advocates of a gold currency was not a 
little responsible ; they failed on the whole to make their 
position clear. 

3. In refutation of the second argument, the majority 
attempted to show that histoxy gave no support to the view that 
a paper currency, could be reached only after a gold currancy had 
bpemih .circulation, and urged that ‘ a paper currency, if readily 
encashable, was the most economical medium of exchange and at 
the shine time provided a readily available reserve of gold for 
foreign remittance.’ ’ ‘ 

No exception could possibly be taken to this general 
statement, but a critic may fairly deny its applicability to 
'the Indian _^Currency System. The Indian currency note was 
readily encashable not hi gold but in rupees^ which were 
practically inconvertible' 'notes,_ printed ’on silver. In effect, 
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it , was Vei-y much therefore on a par with inconvertible 
paper currency — by no means the best meanp,,of educg.ting 
pepple in the use of more economical forms of currency 
than gold. Nor did the system provide a readily available 
reserve of gold for foreign remittance, as quite a substantial 
part of the Paper Currency Reserve consisted of silver, rupees 
and securities. ’ 

Far from educating people properly in monetary matters, 
Sir James Begbie rightly contended, the present system had 
just the opposite effect. It kept gold out of useful employment. 
People who prized gold so highly as to store and hoard it were 
not likely to invest it so long as they had to take the risk of 
bein& repaid in token coins. What was needed was ‘ not 
education in the use of economical currency so much as edu- 
cation in the use of store of gold ’ ; and this was not possible 
so long as there was an extensive and expanding token currency . 

‘ A currency in which gold was a more prominent feature, and 
to which token coins were less freely added, would be more 
practical as an educative force. Gold coins would be suitable 
and convenient for many ordinary currency purposes, and by 
using them the public would be gradually led to use gold for the 
other purposes, such as investments, especially if a considerable 
circulation of gold existed, sufiScient to inspire the public with 
confidence that when they wanted their gold restored to them 
they could get it.’^ 

4. As 'regards the third argument, the majority drew a 
distinction between a goW standard, which, they admitted, had 
become a mark of progressive people, and ‘ a gold cun'ency in 
the sense of a preponderating use of gold for internal exchanges 
which, they contended, was not a characteristic of a single one 
of the< great Powers of the world, all of whom used either 
cheques or notes for internal transactions. In their opinion, 
the Indian Currency System was not in actual practice different 
from the currency systems of such countries as' Russia, Holland, 
Japan, or Austria-Hungary, for ‘ in these countries as in India, 
gold actually in circulation is of secondary importance, and the 
internal medium, of exchange, whether it be a silver coin or a 
paper note, depends for its value in exchange , not on its own 


Sir James Begbie’s Minute of Dissent, 
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intrinsic worth, but on the maintenance in reserve of gold or 
resources readily convertible into gold, and, in the case of 
Russia and Japan at any rate, large portions of gold resources 
are held not at home, but in London, Paris, and other monetary 
countries, just as India’s Gold vStandard Reserve is held in 
London.’ (Para 51.) 

The dissenting member, on the other hand, considered such 
analogies ‘ unsafe as a guide to Indian policy because the 
conditions were not identical.’ ‘ In none of the countries he. 
pointed out, ‘ is there the same private absorption of gold that' 
there is in India. Whatever experience elsewhere may be, the 
recent demands for gold in India show a loss of confidence 
on the part of the public in the token coin, and that is a situa- 
tion that cannot be ignored.’ Thus, on analysis, we come back 
■'to the vital question of the public preference for gold or silver, 
Iwhich we have already discussed at length. 

5, The fourth argument called for a somewhat elaborate 
comment from the majority. They admitted that a considerable 
quantity of gold would be available for export at times of weak 
exchange, if gold was used in active circulation to the same 
extent as it was in Egypt ; but pointed out that this was not 
possible, unless a large amount of rupees was withdrawn from 
circulation, and the note-issue reduced to a comparatively 
insignificant position. If, however, all that the advocates of a 
gold currency really contemplated was an addition of gold coins 
to the existing circulation of notes and rupees, the Commission- 
ers feared that the policy of popularizing gold as currency, 
instead of helping exchange, might jeopardize it. P'or gold, in 
that bas'e, would for many years to come occupy™ only a subsi- 
diary position in the Indian, Currency System, and it would be 
the surplus rupees and not .the. gold in circulation .thafe would 
seek an outlet in time of depressed trade and weak exchange. 
The only effect of infusing more gold into circulation would be 
to weaken the Government reserves of gold. : if gold replaced 
rupees, the Gold Standard Reserve would cease to grow ; if it 
took the place of notes, the Paper Currency Reserve would be 
diminished. 

In the opinion of these Commissioners, the view that gold 
in active circulation was a support to exchange, was based on a 
misreading' of the currency history of modern England or 
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Germany. ‘ The ability of these conntries to meet at all times 
their immediate foreign indebtedness they went on to say, 

‘ depends on the central reserves of the banks of these countries, 
on the inlluence exerted by these banks on the other constituents 
of the money market, on their bank rafe policy. It is not 
possible to point to any occasion in, contemporary history on 
which sovereigns in the pockets of the, people have proved a 
resource on which to count for easing the situation, when a 
monetary crisis threatens the Bank of England’s gold reserve. 

. . . It is useless to suppose that the advantages of the 
existing monetary system of the United Kingdom can be 
obtained for India by imitating what is, perhaps, the least vital 
pari of this system, namely, the use of sovereigns for that small 
class of payments which are made in actual cash, while ignoring 
the nature of the complex banking: and financial system upon 
which the stability of exchange really rests. 

Sir James Begbie, on the other hand, contended that, though 
gold in reserves was better than gold in circulation for the 
support of exchange, gold in circulation was a better protection 
for exchange than token coins. Moreover, reserves of gold 
could_b.e.”^purauIated from a gold circulation through the note- 
issue ^ and, a„ ,goo<^ , bj.n}ring org^ization. ' Even under the 
existing system,’ he pointed out, ‘ the most satisfactory part of 
the gold reserves is the gold in the Paper Currency Department. 
The full equivalent of the currency issued against it is saved in 
gold for the reserve, whereas the Gold vStandard Reserve repre- 
sents only about one-third of the token currency from which it 
was saved, and will redeerh only that proportion of it, unless 
the extreme step is taken, of melting down rupees. Also, a 
considerable portion of the coin reserve of the Note Department 
must be’held in rupees at present. With a free circulation of 
gold a much smaller portion can be held in rupees and a corres- 
pondingly larger part in gold.’ 

To these considerations we may add two more points. The 
majority rightly laid great stress on adequate banking and 
cmtoncy reserves in gold^ as supports to 'exchange. But was it 
not idle to expect the banks to keep their reserves in gold 
bullion or coin when silver was the ordinary currency of the 


1 The italics are ours. 
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country ? Was not Government under the existing system taking 
upon itself the entire burden of keeping adequate gold reserves 
i for foreign drain, part of which at any rate was likely to be 
! shifted to the banking organization of the country under a 
i system of gold currency with rupees as limited legal tender f 

It is again quite legitimate for the advocate of a gold currency 
to contend that the pa^er currency will command greater- 
confidence with the public when it is legally convertible into 
gold than it does under the existing system, when it is encashable 
freely only in token rupees. He may well argue that, far from 
depleting the Paper Currency Reserve, the establishment of 
a gold currency would in the long run give India a much sti’onger 
Paper Currency Reserve in gold, owing to the greater popularity 
and expansion of the note-issue. 

We may then fairly conclude that reason and logic on this 
. point are more on the side of the advocate of gold currency than 
on the side of his opponents. 

6. The majority in their examination of the fifth argument 
pointed out its close connection with the preceding one, ' for 
the possible danger to exchange of a very large circulation , of 
token ’ was the main ground of this objection ; and they expressed 
their conviction that the increased use of sovereigns as currency 
was ‘ alnaost certain in the long run to militate against the use 
of notes,’ as in many respects gold was ‘ a far more formidable 
rival to the note-issue than to rupees.’ 

There is no doubt there was an element of truth in this view. 
So long as confidence in the note-issue was not fully established 
in India, people would continue to prefer gold to notes. But 
this preference for gold would be very much Iqps if notes were 
declared convertible into gold, rather thap into artificially valued 
rupees.' The greater convenience of convertible notes w^is bound 
to tell in the long run ; and, as Sir James Begbie pointed out, 

‘ notes will usually be preierre.d_tp,cpin— whether gold or silver 
— for such purposes as bank cash reserves and frequently for 
effecting remittances.' The establishment of a gold currency 
would bring Iridia nearer the stage when notes would be con- 
vertible i nto g old, and would thris tend to increase pufilic 
confidmice in the note-issue rather than diminish its circulation. 

7. The sixth argument in favour of a gold currency evoked 
from the majority a rather spirited protest. They thought that 
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‘ the only point of the criticism, that India’s curtency system is 
managed in a sense that is hot true of the currency of the United 
Kingdom, lies in the fact that the rupee is a token passing at a 
vaAie above its intrinsic value, and at the sanle time is unlimited 
legal tender.’ Except in this respect, the Indian system 
appeared to them as automatic as that of the United Kingdom, 
for in their opinion there was no essential difference ‘ between 
the power to import sovereigns at will and the power to have 
gold coined into sovereigns in India.’ They denied that the 
Government of India had any power to ‘ manipulate the currency 
for their own ends ’ or ' add to the active circulation of the 
currency except in response to public demands.’ 

This was practically a re-echo of the view.s expressed by 
Mr. Keynes in his book, Indiaii Currericy and Finance. He 
had warmly protested against the idea that ‘ the volume of 
currency in circulation depends upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment or the caprice of an official’, and contended that, in case 
the Secretary of State did not sell Council Bills in response 
to the demands of trade, people would import sovereigns 
into India, demand from Government rupees in exchange 
for them, and so effect the same increase in the volume of 
currency as would have been caused by the sale of Council 
Bills. 

It is not difficult to see the fallacies involved in this line of 
reasoning. Under the existing system the currency of India 
is expanded, not in response to the demands of trade as a whole, 
but only of a part of that trade, namely, external trade. If during 
any period the balance of.Jrade in favour of India increases 
rapidly, the sale of Council Bills receives a stimulus, and the 
amount of rupees or notes in circulation is augmented thereby 
out of alj proportion to the real increase in the total trade (external 
and internal), for the internal trade does not necessarily grow 
in proportion to the growth in India's favourable balance" of 
trade. Thus the system increases the total purchasing power 
much more than a real automatic system would. 

Even this statement needs an important qualification. India 
is a land of seasons ; and it is only in the busy season that there 
is a keen demand for Council Bills, necessitating fresh coin- 
age or further issue of paper money. Thus the currency of 
India is expanded, not in response to the growth in external trade 
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throughout the year, but only in proportion to the d^mancl tor 
funds for financing export trade during the busy season A 

The truth is that the idea underlying the whole system, that 
the rate oi exchange is the test of deficiency or redundancy «f 
the currency, is wrong and mischievous. Exchange may be the 
measure of the temporary requirements of foreign trade, but 
I it is the rate of discount thgtis the proper index to the temporary 
^requirements of India’s internal trade. Exchange may show the 
'scarcity or abundance of currency in one country as compared 
with another ; but it is the fall or the rise in the price-levels 
of a country that reveals the insufficiency or redundancy of 
the currency for the normal requirements of its total trade. 

The argument of the apologists of the present system seems 
further to assume as an axiomatic statement that Government 
cannot coin rupees except in exchange for gold. That this is not a 
correct statement of fact was brought out dearly in the cross- 
examination of Sir James L. Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) before 
the Fowler Committee, as the following extract will show : — 

’ Q, 268. (Sir David Barbour) I think the Government has 
power at present to coin rupees if it likes ?— They have the 
power of coining rupees and issuing them to the public in return 
for gold. 

Q, 269. But the Government actually did coin rupees out 
of the silver taken over from the banks ? — Yes. 

Q. 297. Am I right in taking your .sentence as meaning 
that there is no power in India lor issuing full legal tender 
except against the payment of gold ? — That is so. 

Q. 299. But the Government can coin silver which it takes 
over from the banks, and even when old rupees come in the 
Government can re-coin them ? — Of course. •' 

Q. 304. (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) On the last point on 
which there was some discussion, it is the fact, is it not, Ihift, under 
whatever power it was done, the Indian Government did accept 
for coinage silver to the value of about two crores ? — Yes, they 
did that by executive order. 

These revelations only served to emphasize the force of the 
following remarks made by the Lord Commissioners of the 
Treasury on the proposal for closing. the mints in 1886 : ‘"The 

See Mr. Donald Graham’s evidence before the Powler Committee. See 
Lord Abraham’s evidence before the Fowler Committee. 
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proposal ‘appears open to those objections to a token currency 
which have long been recognized by all civilized nations, namely, 
that, instead of being automatic, it must be " managed ” by the 
(jovernment, and that any such management not only fails to 
keep a token currency at par, but exposes the Government which 
undertakes it to very serious difficulties and temptations' We 
need hardly repeat that few tempta’tions are more difficult to 
resist than the temptation to inflate the currency. 

We have so far looked at only one side of the working of the 
Indian system, the way in which it increases the volume of the 
currency. But a satisfactory system of the currency is automa- 
tic in the reverse direction also. In gold-using countries before 
the war, gold coins w;ere easily exported, or melted and with- 
drawn from circulation, when trade was slack. This automatic 
process of contraction has all along been wanting in the Indian 
system. Legally the rupees have never been freely convertible 
into gold inside the country : nor are they externally convertible 
except on those rare occasions when Government sells Reverse 
Councils at times of weakening exchange. And exchange, as we 
have already seen, is capable of being influenced by many 
factors, other than internal conditions of trade. Trade may be 
depressed, and currency may be redundant, and yet heavy and 
continuous borrowing on the part of India may reverse the 
tendency to weak exchange, and make recourse to Reverse 
Councils unnecessary. Prices may rise in India, and yet exchange 
may not only remain stable but even rise because of greater 
inflation in other countries. 

It is true that the rupee was not absolutely inconvertible 
into gold inside the country, for in pre-war days the Indian 
Government did at times offer gold for rupees. But there are 
varying degrees of inconvertibility. The very essence of the gold- 
exchange standard lies, according to one of its best exponents, 
in ‘ some degree of unwillingness to supply gold locally in 
exchange for the local currency ; but a high degree of willingness 
to sell foreign exchange for payment in local currency at a 
certain maximum rate.’ This in itself implies some inco7iverti- 
bility in actual practice. But, even if the rupee were a convertible 
note printed on silver, its low denomination would make it de facto 
inconvertible. Add to this the fact that against this note, printed 
in silver, Government keeps no reserve in gold to ensure its 
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convertibility, apart from what they consider necessary for 
supporting the paper currency notes and the foreign exchange, 
and the degree of its inconvertibility becomes all too parent. 
The rupee at best has only an ‘ imperfect or impeded converti- 
bility ’ ; ^ and its over-issue is on that account just as likely 
as that of inconvertible notes. 

The Commissioners’ fine of reasoning is open to another 
serious objection. They seem to have taken it for granted that 
it was a matter of indifference to the London money-market 
whether gold actually flowed into India from London or not, and 
that the cessation of the sale of Council Bills would not affect the 
very trade-demand in response to which they are supposed to be 
sold. Such an assumption does not appear to be warranted by'f acts. 
Gold has never been so abundant in London that ten or fifteen 
millions could be drawn from it, during the busy season, without 
affecting its discount rate and creating a stringency in its money- 
market. Even the official witness, Mr. J. E. O’Connor, was 
forced to admit before the Fowler Committee the connection 
between the Secretary of State’s drawings and the activity of 
the Indian export trade, and said in his cross-examination : ‘ I 
do not know how the thing comes about, but we know that it 
has happened on every occasion when the Secretary of State’s 
drawings have been suspended, that the export trade has been 
suspended; export biusiness has ceased for the time being.’ It 
is significant to note in this connection the extreme solicitude 
for the interests of the London money-market betrayed by Mr. 
Lindsay, the originator of the gold-exchange standard. When 
asked by Sir David Barbour whether he thought that the establish- 
ment of a gold currency would lead to an injurious appreciation 
of gold, he replied as follows : ‘ I think myself, that the two uses 
of gold combined — for hoarding and for internal circulation— 
would be so enormous that it would create a serious disttirha 7 ice in 
the London money-market.' ® His Hurther , cross-examination 
revealed the same anxiety : — 

Q. 4232. Now you say that, under the system proposed by 
the Government of India, if gold circulated in India, there 
would be heavy withdrawals, every busy season, of gold from 

^ See Nicholson’s War Finance. 

® Q. 3593, Minrites of Evidence before the Fowler Committee. 
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London P—I should have said that there is a risk of heavy 
withdrawals during any time of active export trade. 

Q. 4233. Do you think that gold would go back again or 
rehiain in India ? — I think that gold to a great extent would 
remain in India. 

Q, 4234. Would not there be the same or a similar 
demand for the gold in London under your scheme in a busy 
export season. People would pay in gold at l5. in order 

to get rupees ? — The difference would be this, that gold 
woidd not be drawn from London for currency purposes in India. 
The gold would be transferred from certain accounts in the 
Bank of England to the gold standard office account, and in the 
autunln here, i.e., in the slack season in India, a re-transfer would 
take place ; but the gold woidd not leave the Bank of England {or 
currency purposes in India. 

Q, 4236. You would propose, then, that the gold paid into 
the gold standard reserve should not be set aside specially to 
meet claims against it, but that it should be merged in the general 
balance of the bank which it might use for any purpose ? — Yes, 
that would be the best way. There would be no disturbance 
then of the London money-market. 

A similar admission as to the real effect of selling Council 
Drafts was made by Mr. F. W. Newmarch, Financial Secretary, 
in his memorandum to the Chamberlain Commission. Among 
the advantages claimed for the practice of selling Council Bills 
to meet the convenience of trade he mentioned the fact that 
‘ it serves, sometimes, to avert extreme stringency in the London 
money-market, which would be created if the Secretary of State, 
by refusing to sell drafts for the convenience of trade, forced 
large quantities to be taken from London for India. 

The majority emphatically asserted that the Goveimment 
cannot manipulate the currency for its own ends. But, as Prof. 
Nicholson rightly pointed out, ‘ the very basis of the whole system 
is that Government adopts the system so as to secure stability of 
exchange {or its own convenience. The mints were closed to raise 
and maintain the exchange, and the complex arrangements for 
keeping a reserve, and the nature and the locale of that reserve, 
have all been gidded by the, ends ot the Government. So long as 


’ Appendix vii, p. 223. 
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the rupee maintained its value in gold payable in London, the rest 
of its monetary functions were either not considered at all, or 
were supposed to follow by some kind of pre-establisjied 
harmony inherent in the gold-exchange standard.’^ 

Finally the Indian currency system is managed in the sense 
that it impedes the automatic working of the natural correctives 
to favourable and unfavorrrable exchange.® When the United 
States has a favourable trade balance and gold flows from 
London to New York in adjustment of this balance, gold prices 
tend to rise in the United States and fall in England, This 
stimulates exports from England to the United States and tends 
in its turn to bring about a rate of exchange favourable to 
London. When India has a favourable trade balance, the' sale 
of Council Drafts tends to raise prices in India but does not 
produce a fall of prices in England, as gold does not leave 
England. 

The examination of this controversy thus leads us to the 
conclusion that, except on the vital question of public reference 
for the rupee as a convenient and portable medium of circu- 
lation in India, the reasoning of the Chamberlain Commission 
is open to effective refutation. 

^ Nicholson’s IVar Finance. 

® See the evidence of Mr. Morton Frewon (Chamberlain Commission). 



CHAPTER XII 


STABILITY OF THE RUPEE IN TERMS OF 
PURCHASING POWER 


1. In the last chapter we noticed among the arguments for a 
gold currency a charge ol artificiality against the pre-war cur- 
rency system, and indicated our reasons for sustaining that charge 
in spite of the defence of Mr. Keynes and the Chamberlain Com- 
mission. In the present chapter we propose to show the 
connection between the failure of the currency machinery to 
provide for automatic contraction, and the phenomenon of high 
prices in India during the period .189 3 -1922,,., 

As to the rise of prices there is not the least doubt whatever. 
The following table compiled by the Department of Statistics 
shows the course of prices in India, and is well worth a detailed 
study ■ 


Prices in India expressed in Index numbers 


{^Prices i7i 1873=100) 


Year 

Exported i 
articles (28) 
unweighted 

Imported 
articles (11) 
unweighted 

General index 
number for all 
39 articles 
unweighted 

Weighted index 
number (100 articles) 
equated to 100 for 1873 

1861 

88 

85 

90 

93 

1873 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

1874 

: 102 

99 

101 

lOS 

187S 

95 

90 

94 

96 

1876 

90 

91 

90 

100 

1877 

110 

88 

104 

129 

1878 

li4 

84 

106 

138 

187B 

112 

83 

104 

126 

1880 

110 

1 88 

104 

109 

1881 

99 

86 

96 

99 

1882 

95 

85 

92 

98 

1883’ 

93 

79 

89 

99 

1884 

96 

78 

91 

1 107 

18SS 

91 

75 

87 

i 106 

1886 

93 

SO 

89 

103 

1887 

94 

83 

91 

104 
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2. The period 1873.-93 may be dismissed briefly. It was 
a period of falling exchange (as shown in the table on page 33)' 
but pt steady price-levels. A detailed examination of the facts 
of the period does not support the common official view 
that, if the mints had been kept open to the free coinage of 
silver, exchange would have fallen continuously and produced 
an unprecedented rise of prices in , iJidia. Exchange fell from 

10•35^7. in 1873 to L. 7'536i7. in 1883, but the price-level during 
these years did not rise at all, on the contrary, it fell from 100 
in 1873 to 99 in 1883. There was a drop of another threepence in 
exchange between 1883 and 1887 ; the index number of prices 
rose, but only to an inappreciable extent. During the five years 
prior to the closing of the mints, a much smaller fall in exchange 
was accompanied by a much greater rise in prices than during the 
period 188.3-87. Again, during the two years after the closing of 
the mints, exchange weakened, but the prices showed a fall and 
not, a .rise. It is plain that the critics of the silver standard have 
overshot their mark and at best over-emphasized only one among 
the many elements in the problem. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that, during the 
period 1883-88, it was not so much the rise as the fall of 
prices that was feared most by people. When asked whether in 
his opinion the prices of Indian products must fall under a gold 
standard, Mr. J. E. O’Connor replied to the Fowler Committee as 
follows : ‘ It is partly a question of argument and partly a ques- 
tion of fact. All I wish to say about it is this : the prices of 
Indian produce may fall under a gold standard, but they have 
fallen under the silver^ standard. On the assumption which under- 
lies the opposition to the closure of the mints, the fall in prices 
would probably be extremely accentuated if the silver standard 
were maintained, because it is argued that a silver standard tends 
to stimulate production. If it does so, there must be a fall in 
prices ; so that, whichever way you take it, whether we have the 
gold standard or the silver standard, there is practically no 
difference between the two in regard to the course of gold 
prices for the products which we export to gold countries.’ 
Considerations like these clearly show that the silver standard 
was not so inconsistent with steady, or even falling, prices, as 
the apologists of the present system have attempted to 
make out. 
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3. The course of prices during the years 1894-1912 was 
the subject of investigation by Mr. Datta of the Indian Finance 
Department, and it will be convenient to make his report the 
basis of discussion as to the causesS of the rise of prices during 
that period. 

The report pointed out that ‘ prices have risen in almost 
all the chief countries of 'die world as well as in India, but the 
r?se in India, in recent years, has been greater timt in ajiy other 
country’, and it divided the causes of this rise into two classes, 
namely, (1) causes peculiar to India ; and (2) causes that had 
influenced the price-level throughout the world. 

It seemed to attach greater importance to the second than to 
the first group of causes, though this was inconsistent with its 
conclusion that the rise of prices in India had been greater than 
in any other country. 

Of the causes peculiar to India, the first place was assigned, 
to the shortage of food production as compared with a very 
greatly increased demand for it. Several reasons were given in 
support of this view. Population had increased by a larger 
percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total area 
under cultivation, the area under food-grains, or the total pro- 
duction of food-grains ; the growing demand for jute, cotton 
and other commercial crops had led to the substitution of non- 
food crops for food crops, and ‘ unseasonable and deficient 
rainfall, during the period under enquiry ’ had also contributed 
‘ in no small measure to a shortage of production 
s Next in importance among the causes in this group was 
supposed to be an increased demand for commodities due to an 
increase in the standard of living of a large section of the people, 
specially those who were engaged in the cultivation of jute, 
potton. oil-seeds, and wheat. r 

The, third cause was alleged to be ‘ the development of 
communications, and the lowering of the direct and indirect 
costs of transport in India itself and between Indian ports and 
foreign countries ’, which had linked prices in Indian ports 
to those of the world markets, with the result that ‘ prices in 
inland districts had been levelled up to those at the ports in a 
greater degree than was previously the case.’ 

The Enquiry Committee rejected the suggestion that the 
volume of currency (rupees and notes of lower denominations 
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than 1,000) had exercised an important influence on the level of 
prices in India, on the ground that the figures collected by them 
showed that the circulating medium apart from credit had 
in7;reased only 60 per cent in volume as compared with 120 
per cent increase in the growth of business. They admitted, 
however, that the remarkable growth in monetary and banking- 
facilities, and in the development’ of credit, had exercised 
considerable influence on prices. 

Among the world causes that had indirectly affected the<, 
Indian price-level, the Report mentioned only two, namely, (1) the ■ 
development of credit due to the increase in gold supply; (2)'; 
the destructive wars and the increase in armaments, which had' 
diverted capital and labour to unproductive purposes. 

4. The Resolution of the Government of India on thi,s 
Report rightly questioned the correctness of the data on which 
Mr. Datta’s first conclusion was based. It pointed out that the 
figures relied on by the Enquiry Committee v'ere ‘ largely con- 
jectural and uncertain', and that the returns for the tracts for 
which relatively accurate information was available showed 
clearly that the area under cultivation had expanded more rapidly 
than the population. It further drew attention to the fact that 
‘ the cultivated area at the close of the period under review 
included irrigated land to a considerably greater extent than at 
the outset’, and urged that ‘the consequent improvement of 
out-turn and increased certainty of securing it must have more 
than counterbalanced any slight defect in area as compared 
with population, if indeed any such defect had existed.’ 

As to the substitution of non-food crops for food crops, the 
Enquiry Committee had themselves admitted in para. 175 of their 
Report that the total area w’hich commercial crops had occupied 
at the expense of food grains was very small, as compared with 
the total area under cultivation of food crops, and that conse- 
quently the effect of that substitution ‘ could not have been very 
great' 

But the fundamental error in Mr. Datta’s reasoning on this 
point proceeds from a confusion of ideas in his theory of prices. 
In paras. 221 to 227 of the Report, he accepts the theory outlined 
in chapter ii of this book and sums it up correctly as follows : 

‘ When all these factors have been allowed for, prices are deter- 
mined by the relation between the vvlume of the purchasing medium 
19 
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in terms oi money and ihe quaniity, of goods. The volume of the 
purchasing medium is, however, by no means the same as the 
volume of specie, or what is generally called money. This pur- 
chasing power includes not only specie, but bank (or currendy) 
notes and credit as well.’ But when he comes to apply this theory, 
he forgets this explicit statement, and reasons as if the price- 
level depends on the relation between the quantity of goods and 
poptdation. If population had grown at a more rapid pace than 
•production, there would have been a fall of real wages in India 
— a fact that is inconsistent with the view expressed in the 
Report that ‘ there has been a large increase in the demand for 
all kinds of commodities on the part of consumers in India.’ 
He admits that food supply had increased and that bzisiness'of all 
kinds had expanded; in other words there was an increase in T 

T 

in the equation P = _____ — Other things being 

equal, this would have tended to increase P, the purchasing 
power of the rupee, and so produce a fall of prices, and not a 
vi^e,. Whether food supply had increased in the same proportion 
a.s population or not, is a question absolutely irrelevant to the 
discussion of a general rise of prices in India. Even if commer- 
cial crops had taken the place of food crops, that could only have 
caused an increase in the price of food grains relatively to the 
prices of other crops ; it could not have caused a general rise of 
prices in India. 

S. Mr. Datta’s second conclusion is open to a similar objec- 
tion. It is difficult to reconcile the proposition that the produc- 
tion of food supply had not kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, with the statement that ‘ a noticeable change had taken place 
in the style of living of all classes of society, upp"er, middle and 
lower, and the demand for all kinds of the necessaries of 
civilized existence in regard to food, clothing, housing, education 
and society had increased.’ But, apart from this inconsistency, 
there is a more serious error in his argument. Increased con- 
sumption is impossible without increased production ; and to 
make the purchase and sale of larger quantities of goods 
possible there must lake place either an increase in the medium, 
of exchange or a fall of prices. Eor if in the equation 

^ “ ■iF’rf — ; — tot— fft > increases, P must increase or, what 

m V "r M.-^ V ^ 
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comes to the same thing, prices imi&t fall in the absence of any 
change in the denominator. It is true that an increase in the 
demand for any pavUctdar commodity will cause a rise in its 
price ; but in this case we are comparing only one commodity 
against all other goods, including the medium of exchange. A 
general increase in the demand of all commoditie's is, however, 
impossible without an increase in supply ; and this by itself 
unaccompanied by an increase in the medium of exchange must 
produce a fall and not a rise of prices. 

6. As to the third cause, there is no doubt that it sent up 
the prices of export-commodities in inland districts ; but at the 
same time it must have increased T and so tended to produce 
a fait of prices. Tbe only force capable of neutralizing this 
tendency was an increase in V and V' ; but the authors of the 
Report explicitly state in para. 2.34 that ‘ they have had no evid- 
ence of any change in the rapidity of the circulation of cur- 
rency and credit during the preceding two decades.’ At its best 
then, this cause was a very inadequate explanation of a general 
rise of prices all over the country. 

7. There remains the last point to consider. We may at 
once concede that there was an appreciable growth of credit in 
India during the period under enquiry ; but the basis of that 
credit could only have been rupees or notes, and the amount of 
credit must have borne some definite ratio to cash. And the 
volume of cash was determined, not by the operations of natural 
and automatic forces under a system of open mints, but was 
regulated by,. Government. In these circumstances it is not 
possible to separate the effects of credit on prices from those of 
currency. , 

At any rate, the extension of credit could not have been a 
factor qi first-rate importance in the rise of Indian prices, for 
the bulk of our transactions here are in cash and not credit. 
Banking in India is still undeveloped ; the use of cheques out-' 
side the Presidency towns is rare ; and even in the Presidency ' 
towns the proportion of commercial, as distinguished from 
banking, transactions, in which cheques are used, to the total 
■' volmne of business is extremely small. The real explanation 
of the .phenomenal rise of prices in India must therefore be 
sought elsewhere. 

The Encfuiry Committee rejected the suggestion that the 
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volume of currency had anything to do with the rise of 'prices, on 
the ground that the volume of business had increased far more 
than -the volume of money. But the figures that form , the 
basis of this conclusion are not at all reliable. In the first place, 
Mr. Datta’s estimate of our monetary circulation includes 
neither {a) the circulation of sovereigns, nor (b) the circulation 
of small silver coins. Secondly, Mr. Datta’s index number of 
the growth of business is estimated on an entirely wrong -basis. 
In measuring the volume of exchange — work that the monetary 
tools of a country have to do — it is the physical volume of business 
and not its monetary value that really matters. The statistics 
used for this purpose should be statistics of physical qtiantities 
and not of prices, since the movements of the price-levdl are 
among the results of inflation. But in some of the items that 
enter into Mr. Datta’s estimate, it is the values and not the 
physical quantities that are taken into account. 

In the last chapter we i-emarked that the expansion and 
contraction of Indian currency was not as natural and automatic 
under the gold-exchange standard as it was under the silver- 
standard or as it would have been under a full-fledged gold 
standard, and we expressed the view that an over-issue of our 
rupees and notes was just as likely as an over-issue of incou- 
vertiblQ paper in other countries. This view is borne out by a' 
parallelism between the increase in our currency and the 
movements of prices during the period under discussion. The 
following figures speak for themselves 


Year 

Coin 

Total coin- 
age of 
rupees 

Active note 
circulation 
on March 31 

Clearings 

Index 
number of 
prices 

1893 

Victoria 

1893 

7,87,30,310 ^ 

19 cror^ 

1 

146 crores 

129 

1894 


... 

18 nearly 

158 

122 

1895 

i ... 


20 

176 ,. 

120 

1896 

... 

... 

20 

181 „ 

131 

1897 

Victoria 

1897 

15,24,777 ® 

20 

191 ,, 

153 

1898 

M 1898 

75,19,413 ® 

10 „ 

176 „ 

125 

1890 

... 

20 ,, 

203 ,, 

121 


Includes 590,000 coined for the Bikanir State. 
® On account of Kashmir and Bhopal coinage. 
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Year 

Coin 

Total coin- 
age of 
rupees 

Active note 
circulation 
on March 31 

Clearings 

Index 
number of 
prices 


Victoria 

11,81,39,499 ‘ 

22 crores 

212 crores 

131 


1900 
,, 1901 

10,91,.35,961 2 

nearly 

22 

233 „ 

139 

1902 

,, 1901 

9,31,39,384 ® 

22 „ 

232 ,, 

128 

1903 

but coin- 
ed in 1902. 
Edward VII 
1903 coined 
in 1902. 
Edward VII 

25,000 

10,23,47,506 < 

25 

247 ,, 

122 

1904-’ 

1903 
,, 1904 

16,02,78,908 * 

28 „ 

255 „ 

121 (contin- 

1905 

,, 1905 

12,74,60,106 « 

28 ., 

304 ,, 

uous rise) 
135 

1906 

,, 1906 

26,37,50,433 ’ 

33 „ 

.335 ,, 

158 

1907 

., 1907 

25,22,49,816 ® 
3,09,32,498 

36 ,, 

428 ,, 

167 

1908 

,, 1908 

32 ,, 

410 ,, 

179 

1909 

„ 1909 

2,22,97,326 ^ 

33 „ 

412 „ 

160 


,, 1910 

1,76,88,673 

40 ,, 

465 ,, 

ISO 

1911 

1912 

„ 1910 

coined in 
1911. 

George V. 
1911 
,, 1912 

5,82,386 

94,43,049 

12,41,89,206“' 

40 ., 

44 ,, 

516 ,, 

589 ,, 

155 (contin- 
nous rise) 
174 

1913 

, 1913 

16,32,65,951“ 

47 „ 

650 ,, 

182 

1914 

}» M 

4,83,70,151 

50 „ 

538 „ 

187 


Public attention was drawn to the significance of this parallel- 
ism as early as 1907 in an unsigned article entitled ‘ India’s 
Present Monetary Condition ’ , which appeared in the Economic 
Journal for March, 1907 ; and the late Mr. Gokhale pressed it 
upon the attention of Government in the Budget debate of 


^ Includes 2,09,02,114 coined for Indian States. 

® Includes 1,90,4.3,904 coined for Indian States. 

“ Includes 2,98,86,014 coined for Indian States. 

'‘Includes 11,66,451 coined for Indian States. 

“ Includes 5,94,221 coined for Indian States. 

“ Includes 3,28,000 coined for Indian States. 

’’ Includes 3,90,310 coined for Indian States and 167 lakhs coined from 
gold standard reserve silver. 

® Includes 94,766 coined for Indian States and 433 lakhs from gold 
standard reserve silver. 

“ Includes 1,01,459 coined for Indian States. 

Includes 16,56,250 coined for Indian States. 

‘■‘■Includes 12,78,441 coined for Indian States. 
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March, 1908, as the following extract from his speech on that 
occasion will show : — t,- 

‘ It seems to me, my Lord, that the phenomenally heavy 
coinage of new rupees during the last few years by the Govern- 
' ment has something to do with this general rise in prices . . . 
'The stock of rupees in India before 1898 was estimated by 
Mr. Harrison, the expert, af 130 crores. During the last ten years, 
the Government has made a net addition to this stock of over 100 
crores. It seems to me that such a sudden inflation of the 
country’s currency is bound to result in a general rise of prices. 
It may be said that, in view of the general expansion of trade 
during the last few years and of the increased industrial activity 
of the. country, such augmentation was necessary. A reference 
to trade returns,^ however, does not support this view. During 
the twenty years preceding the closing of the mints, our exports 
of merchandise advanced from fifty-four crores to 106 crores, i. e. 
doubled themselves, and yet the average annual coinage only 
advanced from six. crores to 8-3 crores during that time. Again 
from 1894 to 1905, the exports rose from 106 crores to 157 crores, 
but the annual average coinage for the five years ending 1904 
was just the same as that for the eight years ending 1893, namely, 
8-3 crores. It is therefore difficult to see why the average should 
have suddenly gone up from 8'3 crores to 20-7 crores during the 
last three years. What is probably happening is this. The 
rupees issued by the Government in response to the demands 
of trade go into the interior and spread themselves among those 
from whom purchases are made. But owing to various circum- 
stances, they do not flow back quickly to centres of trade or to 
banks,, and thus new rupees have to be obtained for transactions 
for which old rupees might have sufiiced. Meanwhile, the melting 
back of rupees into silver having ceased, every issue becomes a 
net additiqn to the volume of," the currency. If this analyses 
of the situation is correct, it suggests a grave problem, for it 
means that prices will tend to .rise still further.’ Even Mr. Keynes, 
one of the ablest exponents of the gold exchange standard, 
recognised the significaigce. of this parallelism between the rise of 
prices and the increase in our currency. In an article in the^£co- 
nomic Journal (March 1909) he showed by. means of the. following 
table that the percentage of increase in currency wa.s very nearly 
the same as that of the rise in prices during the years 1903-07 : 
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Year 

General index nnniber 
of prices 

Estimated total of the cur- 
rency on the 1st of April 
of each year 

1903 

100 

100 

1904 

102 

1 110 

190S 

112 

115 

1906 

131 

1 

127 

1907 

140 

136 (April 1) 



143 (December 31) 


The Enquiry Committee demurred to the obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from this parallelism. They proved by means of a 
table showing the yearly and average net coinage of silver 
before and after the closing of the mints, ‘ that in spite of the 
heavy coinage of recent years, the average net coinage during 
the eighteen years subsequent to the closing of the mints was 
Rs. 5,66,00,000 and in the previous eighteen years Rs. 7,51,00,000’; 
and contended that, since the average annual coinage during the 
period 1892-93 to 1911-12 was much less than in the years 
1874-75 to 1892-93, it could not have been the cause of the rise 
in prices during the period under enquiry. 

But these figures were not really relevant to the issue. What 
mattered in this question was not the quantity of rupees minted 
but the amount of rupees put into active circulation. Prior to 
1893, the value of the rupee was the same as the value of its silver 
content ; and so a substantial part of the rupee coinage was 
used as bullion. A simple calculation would show the effect of 
correction on this account. Mr. F.C, Harrison estimated the volume 
of rupee circulation at 120 ci'ores in 1892 ; and Sir Edward 
Baker put the loss by wastage at 2 per cent per annum. The 
average annual coinage previous to 1893 was about 7 crores, of 
which half used to be melted by the public, according to official 
estimates at one time. But later on, this proportion was admit- 
ted to have been an under-estimate, even by official experts like 
Mr. O’Connor, the Director-General 0'&<#t*etststfes*4n’i'8§8. •'"Whem*" 
asked by the Fowler Committee to ex|laiE^|ffe 
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for silver even after the closing of the mints, he sai'd, ‘ It has 
been a subject of astonishment to us ever since the closing of the 
mints that there has been such a demand. Before the closing of 
the mints, practically all the silver imported, with the exception 
of about 4 per cent, passed into the mints and was coined. Then 
the assumption used to be that at least half of that remained in the 
currency as coined silver, 'and the other half was melted down. 
But it looks now, judging from those figures, as if that inference 
was not quite correct, and ihai a very much larger proportion of 
the rupees that were coined must have been melted down into orna- 
ments.’ When pressed to suggest if much of this amount was 
hoarded, he emphatically replied, ‘ No, not hoarded, judging from 
the imports of silver. I do not believe that any of these imports 
have got into hoard, I think they have been converted into 
ornaments, except so far as they went into the native mints.’ 
It would not therefore be far wrong to put the amount which thus 
disappeared from circulation at 5 crores per annum. The annual 
addition to currency before the closing of the mints was thus 
only two crores on an average, an amount just enough to make up 
the loss by wastage. In other words, the rupee circulation was 
pretty steady prior to 1893. It is this fact more than any other 
that accounts for the comparative steadiness of prices before the 
closing of the mints. , , . . 

Conditions, however, were different after 1893. Rupees 
once coined, remained coins ; for it was , unprofitable to melt 
them. They could be used only as currency ; and so the 
entire amount of coinage influenced prices. There was another 
circumstance operating in the same direction. Prior to 1893, 
the value of the rupee was the same as the value of its silver 
content. The annual imports of silver (both bullion and coin) 
were small in comparison with the total stock of silver in the 
country ; and so they could produce only an inappreciable fall 
in the value of silver. But after 1893 the purchasing power of 
the rupee depended mostly on the qmntity of currency and the 
annual additions to the circulating medium were not quite so 
small, in comparison with the total amount of currency. They 
therefore produced a greater effect on rupee prices. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the opinion of Mr. 
Lindsay, the real originator of the present system, on the nature 
of the rupee standard in India, He plainly told the Fowler 
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Committee, ‘ I look upon rupees under the present system as 
simply inconvertible metallic notes and they operate entirely accord-, 
in^ to the laws that govern an inconve7'tible paper currency. I' 
think the laws that govern an inconvertible paper currency and the 
laws that govern an inconvertible coin currency are precisely the 
same.’ (Q, 3742). The natural corollary follows, that the main 
cause of a rise of prices under an inconvertible coin currency is 
usually its excessive issue, or, to use a technical phrase, 
over-issue. 

Much the same thing may be said about our note-circulation. 
Indian currency notes were convertible into rupees both before 
and after 1893 ; but the monetary changes of 1893 effected a 
revolution in the character of the rupee. Prior to 1893, it was a 
freely minted coin convertible into bullion ; after 1893, it was a 
token com not convertible freely into gold except on those rare 
occasions when Government sold Reverse Councils. The notes, 
being thus convertible only in an inconvertible com currency, 
influenced prices much in the same way as inconvertible paper 
money does. We may, here invite attention to the following 
remarks of Prof. Cannan in his book on Money : — 

‘ It has not till lately been well understood, even by experts, 
that, when coin is not convertible into free bullion, convertible 
notes may be issued in quantities just as great as inconvertible 
notes and with exactly the same result. ... A well-enforced 
denial of freedom to deal with coin would be sufficient by itself 
to allow over-issue to take place without the abolition of the 
convertibility of notes into coin. Recent experience has shown 
this to be perfectly possible. The British Treasury’s one 
pound and tdh-shilling currency notes have been convertible 
at the Bank of England into full-weight coin but are no 
longer convertible into free gold. Thus convertibility of note 
into coin is deprived of all its virtue when laws against melting 
and exportation of coin are present and effective. Convertible 
notes can then be issued without check just like inconvertible 
notes, and consequently can drag down the value of money below 
that.of the bullion contents of the coin, and give rise to the same 
phenomenon, a rise of general prices, including the price of the 
imUinnji 
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preceding twenty years, as the following table complied by the 
Department of Statistics clearly shows : — 


General Prices 



Unweighted inde.s: 
number 

Weighted index 
number 

Yearly average 1900-04 

100 

100 

Do. 

1905-09 

120 

122 

Do. 

1909-14 

127 

130 

Do. 

1914 

138 

143 

Do. 

1915 

143 

139 

Do. 

1916 

173 

142 . 

Do. 

1917 

184 

142 

Do. 

1918 

211 

165 


During the same period, the currency .in circulation was 
increasing by leaps and ■ bounds. The total rupee, note and 
cheque currency, according to official estimates, rose from an 
average of 1^2 crores in the pre-war quinquennium 1910-14 to an 
average of 1,211 crores during the four years 1915-19. Express- 
ing these by index numbers with 1900-04 as the basic period, we 
get 1 88 and 307 as the index numbers for the periods 1910 -14, 
and 1915-18 respectively. The expansion of the circulating 
medium was really larger than this,; for these figures do not 
include hundis or bills' of exchange, which are in fact ‘ substitutes 
for money’ and are capable of ’’producing the same effect on 
prices as money. But not only did the volume of currency in- 
crease during this period but also \\&j>g.lQgUy ; for, as Mr. Gubbay 
said in his statement before the Babington Smith Committee, 

‘ nothing is more remarkable during the past few years than the 
way in which the, u nprecedentedlv large Government disburse- 
ments have returned to the banks in the principal raouey'-niarkets, 
there to be caught up again in the wheel of credit’. These 
facts point unmistakably to a considerable degree of inflation 
in the country, for production in India increased only 30 per cent 
during the period 1913-19. Even the official estimates agree 
that the growth in circulation had ‘ outstripped the growth in 
business to a marked extent. 
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How close the correspondence between the rise of prices 
and increase of circulation has been is shown by the following 
table based upon the rough estimates of Professor Jevons : — ^ 



1 

Total circula- 
tion. 

Official index 

Index of circula- 

1 

Index number, 
of prices with 
1912 as the 
basic year 

Year 

Rupees, notes 

number of prices^ 

tion with 1912 


& Bank deposits. 
Rs. in Crores 

(unweighted) 

a,s fhe basic year 

1 

1912 

345 

137 

i ! 

■ 100 

100 

1913 

353 

143 

102 

104 

1914 

342 

147 

99 

107 

191S 

362 

152 

105 

111 

1916 

411 1 

184 

119 

134 

1917 

499 i 

196 

14S 

143 

1918 

570 

225 

165 

164 

1919 

675 

276 

195 

201 

1920 

647 

281 

187 

205 


9. As usual the official apologists attempt to absolve 
Government from all blame in the matter by attributing the rise 
of prices to causes beyond Government control. This undeniable 
expansion of currency is said to have been ‘ the result of increase^ 
demand on the part of the trade and the public for currency, 
owTng to high prices of Indian produce resulting from increased 
demand for it from abroad ’ ; and the rise of prices is represented 
to have been the inevitable comeguence of the general rise of prices 
abroad. There is no doubt an element of truth in this view. 
Many of our exports such as wheat, cotton, jute, hides, tea, 
etc., have a world-wide market; so also some of our imports, 
e.g. cotton goods. The prices of these are determined by the 
supply and demand for them in all the countries of the world 
combined ; and, if their world prices rise,' their prices in India 
must aibo move in an upward direction. But this fact alone 
cannot explain a ge^ieral rise of prices of almost all articles at pie 
same time\ that can only happen when the currency of the 
country has expanded faster than its, total business. This line 
of argument, moreover, seems to confound cause with effect. 
Is inflation the cause of high prices or high prices the cause of 
inflation ? If the theory outlined in chapter ii is correct— and no 
official apologist has ever expressly repudiated it — there is no 

See Jevons, Ftthire of Exchange, pp. 436-46 and the Report of thi 
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doubt that prices cannot rise without a previous creation of artifi- 
cial purchasing; power. 

In justice, however, to the official views on this subject, it 
must be admitted that Government had no option but to flood 
the country with currency, if it was to adhere to the basic princi- 
ples of our pre-war currency system and continue its restrictions 
on the imports of specie mto India. As shown in chapter iv, 
exchange between two countries depends essentially upon the 
relative purchasing power of their currencies. Had Government 
abstained from issuing more currency in the war period, 

; the value of the sierling in terms of rupees would have {alien 
, as soon as sterling prices at the English ports rose. Had this 
been permitted, the purchasing power of the rupee would' have 
been altogether independent of any inflation or rise of prices 
' in England or elsewhere. But Government was wedded to the 
‘ principle of stabilising the rupee-sterling exchange ; and so 
1 Council Bills were sold freely at fixed rates, and the country 
; was surfeited with currency. Prices rose, and the demand for 
currency continued unabated owing to the constant inflation 
j abroad. The currency system of India thus involved Government 
\ in a vicious circle. It was in fact the most important cause 
’ of the rise of prices ; and experts like Sir David Barbour prac- 
I tically admitted the justice of this charge, as the following extract 
from his evidence before the Babington Smith Committee will 
show 

‘ I'he fundamental principle on which the gold standard in 
India was based was that silver rupees would only be issued in 
India at the rate of , fifteen rupees for the quantity of gold 
contained in a sovereign. 

‘ As a matter of convenience, however, it was arranged that, 
instead of presenting gold at the Indian mints, persons vVishing 
to obtain, rupees might purchase drafts ,on India from the India 
Office at an appropriate rate of exchange- 

‘ The procedure was quite sound so long as ” the pound sterl- 
ing ” was freely exchangeable for gold and there was a free 
market in gold. These conditions were not fulfilled in recent 
years, and we have been trying to maintain the old rate o{ exchange^ 
not between the rupee and gold, but between the rupee and the 
“ when the "pound sterling” has been practi- 

rnIN rlhiorced {rom ffold. 
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‘ The danger of the procedure would be understood more 
clearly if we considered what would have happened if the rupee 
ha(J been linked to gold through the medium of the German mark, 
at the rate of twenty marks to fifteen rupees, and if an attempt 
had been made to maintain this rate during the last five years. 

‘ The rupee would simply have been enormously dep?-ecialed 
in purchasing power, there would have been a considerable rise of 
prices in India, and it would have been impossible to find currency 
for India except by excessive issues of inconvertible notes. 
Similar results, fortunately in a much less degree, have followed 
the attempt to maintain the old rate of exchange between the 
rupee jand the “ pound sterling” instead of between the rupee 
and gold.’ We may here add that, while Sir David Barbour 
was right in his diagnosis of the disease, the remedy he sug- 
gested was not a permanent solution of the problem of inflation. 

10. This inflation continued even after the Armistice, and 
we may therefore mention here some of the various ways 
in whicTTdt w'as actually brought about. In the -first place, 
Government financed its own expenditure and also that on behalf 
of the Home Government, by issuing notes without any metallic 
backing at all. As stated in chapter iii, the'Te'gal limit' of the 
invesfed portion of the Paper Currency Reseive was raised several 
times, till at the end of 1919 it stood at 120 crores, of which 
only twenty crores could be invested in securities of the Govern- 
ment of India. The issue of notes of such low denominations as 
Rs. 2} and Re. 1 further expanded the note issue ; and the evil 
was aggravated by the withdrawal of facilities for encashing 
ng^ 3 ,, ..Secondly, Government issued large quantities of rupees 
largely to meet the heavy sale of Council Bills due to unprece- 
dentedly favourable trade balances during the period, without 
keeping* the profits from this coinage in the form of gold. On 
November .30, 1919, the Gold Standard Reserve was held 
almost entirely in securities. This had an effect similar to that 
of the issue of notes without metallic backing ; the difference 
between the two W'as in fact one of degree and not of ki n d. 
Thirdly, the issue of loans by Government on an unprecedented 
scale led to inflation. The large amount of Government 
securities enlarged the basis of bank credits, and many who 
subscribed to the War Loan stock took it to their banks, borrowed 
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borrowed funds purchased more stock and re-borrowe& from the 
banks on its security. The increase of these loans thus led to 
increase of deposits and creation of more bank money. Gov- 
eirnment also issued short term bills (mostly for three, six, or nine 
months), called Treasury Bills, in order to finance their 
deficits. Quite a large proportion of these were purchased by 
banks ; and, being re-payable at an early date, they were regarded 
by the banks as a potential source of cash, justifying them in 
keeping a smaller proportion of ‘ cash reserves ' to deposits 
than they had deemed advisable before the war. So long as 
these Treasury Bills were not repaid, the volume of bank 
money thus tended to be abnormally large as compared with the 
amount of real cash, and to maintain a higher level of prices. 
We may then conclude that during the period following the war, 
the volume of money in the principal money-markets of India 
had increased enormously owing to the enormous disburse- 
ments by Government, the expansion of currency note circula- 
tion, and the creation of credit. 

11, During the period 1920-22 there was an extensive fall 
of prices in Aiiierica, England, and . many, other .countries, but 
not injjadi.^,, As the reader will see for himself, there is a 
striliing contrast between the following table taken from the 
Economist, dated June 17, 1922 and that given on page 142 of 
this chapter 


Date 

Cereals 
and meat 

Other food 
products 
(tea, 

sugar etc.) 

U1 

s 

Minerals 

Miscell. 

rubber, 

timber 

5 

Ul 

« d 

o ® .a 

Basis 

(Aug. 1001-0.?) 

soo 


soo 

400 

m 



End July, 1914 

S7d 

352 



553 

256* 

116' 6 

,, Nov. 1918 

1289 

782J 

1848 

903 

13894 

6212 

282' 6 

,, Mar. 1920 

ISOS 

914 

2974J 

1246 

17094 

8352 

379-6 

,, Dec. 1921 

921-)f 

636 

1106 

762 

9314 

4357 

198-0 

„ Jan 1922 

9074 

6S4 

11061 

730 

92S| 


194-7 

,, Feb. ,, 

948 



6961 

9364 

4259 

193-6 

,, Mar. , 

■in 

687 

1038 


892 


395-3 

,, Apr. ,, 


667 


709| 


4285 

194-8 

>• May ,, 


6S7 

1079 

7104 

885 

4372 

498-7 

,, 1, 

mam 

6761 

1135 



4389 

199-5 

July 

994J 

669 


7121 

900 

4396 



During the two years;, June 1920 to June 1922, the contrac- 
tion of the English currency notes amounted to j^60,000,000. 
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Most of tLe other civilized countries adopted a similar policy 
and showed a similar fall in their price-levels. Comparing the 
fah of prices in different countries from their maximum monthly 
price-levels in 1920, we find, according to the figures quoted by 
the Statist, that by September, 1922, the drop in England was 
from 313 to 151, in the United States from 264 to 164, in 
France from 588 to 329, in Italy froJn 670 to 582, and in Japan 
from ‘322 to 195, as against a fall in Bombay from 224 only to 
181. A memorandum prepared by Mr. Findlay Shirras and pub- 
lished recently shows that 

(1) The highest, level of wholesale prices in India was 
reached in July 1919, and the lowest in December 1922, the 
extent of the fall from the highest level being 27 per cent ; 

(2) The rise in Great Britain was .greatest in May 1920, and 
the lowest point reached was in September 1922, the extent of 
the fall being 54 per cent ; 

(3) In the United States the highest point reached was in 
May 1920, and the lowest in June 1921, the fall in this case being 
nearly 47 per cent. 

The reason for this contrast is easy to seek. Here in 
India Government has no satisfactory method of withdrawing ' 
the currency fr om circulation ; even the clumsy methods 
available have not been utilized to the full. A policy of defla- 
tion by the sale of Reve^, Council Bills was begun in 1920, hut 
was soon given up (see chapter viii). A series 
deficits since 19 20 seriously crippled the power of Goveniment 
to'^'flo anything substantial in the matter, for Government 
financed these deficits by the issue of fiduciary currency notes, by 
incurring floating debt in the shape of Treasury Bills, and by ap- 
propriating large sums from the proceeds of their regular annual 
borrowihgs. The general depression in trade during 1920-22 
tended to coptract~cTfcuiaHon to the extent of about, sixty- 
three crores,^ but any courageous policy of deflation appeared to 
be almost out of the question so long as Government lived on 
credit and was anxious to avoid unpopularity with the commercial 
clashes, who ^dislike nothing so much as a stringency in the 
money-market. A Government that wishes to regulate arti- 
ficially a currency system on scientific principles must be 


^ Jevons’ estimate. 
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prepared to face the agitation of an interested class, Coolly and 
resolutely. • If it finds that it cannot afford to withstand 
pressure, it must give up all control over currency arrangements 
and confine itself only to those functions which the experience 
of democratic countries shows that it can adequately discharge, 



CHAPTER XIII 


MAIN DEFECTS AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

1. The history of the Indian CuiTency System as outlined in 
the preceding chapters shows unmistakably the influence of one 
govefning idea in all the various stages of its growth. Stabil- 
ity of exchange was the supreme consideration with Govern- 
ment; and everything else was subordinated to that one end. 
The Chamberlain Commission considered that the ‘ cardinal 
feature ’ of the Indian system was ‘ the absolute security for 
the convertibility into sterling of so much of the internal currency 
as may, at any moment, be required for the settlement of India’s 
external obligations.’' Almo.st all the official witnesses before 
the Babington Smith Committee held the same view : Sir Lionel 
Abraham was interested only in the ‘ practical solution of three 
main problems’, of which the very first was ' one relating to the 
rate of exchange ’ ; and Mr. Gubbay, in representing the views of 
the Government of India, had no hesitation in saying, ‘ In the 
Government of India’s statement, the problem as it appears to 
them is the consideration of the means of securing the greatest 
practical stability of the rupee in terms of the sovereign.’ 
At almost every stage in the evolution of our currency system, 
the difficulties of Government have loomed large ; and Govern- 
ment all along has looked at the problem more from the point 
of view of an interested party than that of a custodian of public 
interests. ” 

It is refreshing therefore to note a return to common sense 
in the report of the Babington Smith Committee. They rightly 
pointed out that ‘ exchange stability is an important facility 
rather than an essential condition. There are many instances, 
including that of India herself before the closing of the mints, 
which show that trade had floitrished and can flourish with a 
fluctuating exchange. The conditions are sotnewhat more spec- 
ulative, but the difficulties that may arise are not insuperable, 
and the banks are not slow to supply machinery that enables 


Para, 76, p. 20 of the Report. 
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the merchant to cover his risks ’A Pronouncements like these 
are a complete vindication of those witnesses who in their 
evidence before the Herschell and Fowler Committees opposed 
the policy of Government on the ground that it was ‘ a mistake 
to link the maintenance of the standard of value of any country 
with the incidental and varying’ circumstances of exchange.’® 

In spite of this correc't estimate of the value of exchange 
stability, it is curious to note that the Committee did not 
completely shake off the influence of the old idea. They recom- 
mended the linking of the rupee to 2s. gold in the hope that, 
when sterling returned to its pre-war parity with gold, the 
rupee-sterling excha7jge would again be stabilized. Grant the 
possibility, would this mean stabilization of the exchange's with 
80 per cent of the coimtries with ivhich hidia trades f If not, what 
becomes of the argument against the silver standard that was 
made so much of by the Herschell Committee ? 

The reader must not conclude from this that exchange 
fluctuations at the present time are not a great evil. Undoubted- 
ly they are, being largely responsible for a serious dislocation 
in international trade. But this instability of foreign exchanges 
is a symptom of a disease rather than the disease itself. The 
real diseases are polit_ical_in,s.ecuuty, , chaotic finance, and 
currency indation in the greater part of the, .world. Attend' 
to these maladies, and exchanges will take care of themselves. 
Were the currencies of the world stabilized to-day, exchange 
fltictuations would be reduced to such dimensions as would induce 
banks ‘ to supply the machinery which would enable the 
merchant to cover his risks.’ 

The truth is, that stability of exchange is nn international ' 
and not, a national problem. The problem of exchange stabiliza- 
tion is world-wide in character, demanding for its ^solution 
concerted international action. It is not in the power of any 
country to stabilize its exchange with other countries, when the 
commodity values of foreign currencies are constantly changing 
because of deflation in some countries and inflation in others, 

As Prof. Cassel put it, ‘ a stabilization of the world’s excliange 
conditions cannot, as apparently people sometimes try to 
imagine, be attained by the separate countries now at once 


^ Para. 34. 
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attempting to stabilize their exchange rates. The stabilization 
of the internal values of the currencies must come first. In that 
sphere each country can have any aim in view it likes. But it 
will be unable to control the exchange rate as against another 
country so long as that other country has not stabilized the 
internal value of its currency. If the re-establishment of a 
certain definite exchange rate is deemed desirable, this can only 
be effected by some sort of international co-operation.’^ 

But did not the Indian Government stabilize exchange during 
the period 1900-13? Yes, it did; but the circumstances 
were specially favourable then. The balance of account was 
continuously in favour of India ; India was continuously borrow- 
ing. alDroad ; and many countries were on a gold basis. All that 
the Government did in these circumstances was to prevent 
a rise in the external value of the rupee by increasing the supply 
of rupees. The real test came when the balance of account 
turned against India, temporarily in 1907 and for a considei'afale 
period in 1920 and 1921. On the first occasion, exchange did go 
down to li. ; and on the second occasion Government 
found itself powerless, after dissipating a considerable portion of 
India’s gold resources in a fruitless effort to control exchange. 
The course of events has fufilled almost to the letter the prophecy 
of Sir Robert Giffen. Asked what he thought of Mr. Lindsay’s 
scheme, he said to the Fowler Committee, ‘ No doubt these 
schemes, in fair weather times; and for a certain time might 
work, but I do not think they can be depended upon permanently ' 
The Indian currency has proved to be only a fair weather 
currency. 

It is necessary to realize clearly what the full implications ofi 
our currency system are. Government cannot, without interna- 
tional action, stabilize our exchange with other countries. All thatj 
it can do is to prevent a rise in the sterling value of the rupee by 
flooding the country with currency, and so raise the price-level 
at the Indian ports to the level of prices at the English ports. It 
has no adequate machinery to withdraw currency with, when there 
is a (all of prices at the English ports ; it can only sit quiet, and 
allow the natural growth of business to produce a corresponding 
fall of prices. In other words, the Indian standard of value is at 
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the mercy of currency changes in England. It is a- dependent 
standard, and a clumsy one at that. 

As for exchange .stability, it is really useless without interna- 
tional action. Stable exchanges between any two countries, ^'or 
even a group of countries (which is all that is possible), cannot 
bind up a stable international commerce while exchange on other 
important countries continrses to fluctuate, for the markets of the 
former would be subject to constant exchange-dumping on the 
part of the inflationist countries. As the Statist put it, ‘ stabiliza- 
tion must be general or it is useless.’ 

The only wise course in the present circumstances is for 
each country to take cai'e of its own standard of value and 
put it on a satisfactory footing, in order to secure public' confi- 
dence in the stability of its purchasing power. 

3. The second leading characteristic of the Indian Currency 
System is the peculiar part that the Government plays in 
it, In pre-war England, France, or Germany, the currency 
arrangements were totally independent of the Government ; and 
it was generally recognized that Governments were not in a 
position to judge of the currency retjuirements of a country 
in particular years, or in particular seasons of the year, so 
well as banking institutions in intimate touch with trade. Even 
financial institutions were not fully entrusted with this task. 
The possibility of their miscalculating in this matter was taken 
into account, and was safeguarded against by the provision of an 
a-utoniaiic process of expanding and curtailing the currency. 
Here in India, Government has been attempting too much : it 
has taken upon itself the whole task of providing the necessary 
supply of currency, and adjusting it to the varying needs of 
differ-eut occasions— a task not completely entrusted even to a 
banking institution in any other great country of the 'world—- 
a task beyond its ability and ope that exposes it to undesira- 
ble pressure. The expansion of currency benefits some, but 
injures others; some people therefore desire expansion of 
currency, others curtailment. A Government that takes upon 
itself the duty of deciding between these conflicting interests 
puts itself in a very difficult position, which it is very desirable 
for it to avoid if it can,^ In fact, since the closing of 
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the mints, the Indian Currency System has been managed 
at the whim of the latest official sent out from England. ‘ One 
man could come along and stuff the currency, the next would 
starve it— there has been no plan at all, nor i.s there to-day, but 
always some fresh experiment advised — a gold mint, prohibitive 
duties on silver bullion — anything or everything.’^ 

^ A Government in a ti'ansitional stage is specially susceptible; 
to pressure from interested quarters, The burden of high 
prices may be an intolerable one for the country, and yet, if' 
Government attenapts to carry out a policy of deflation and. 
consequent monetary stringency, it may produce great dissatis-- 
faction in the local money-markets, and set in motion the 
forces of a huge agitation against itself. No Government can 
afford to flout the opinion of commercial interests, much less 
the Government of India in these days, when determined 
assaults are being made on its reputation as a custodian of 
Indian interests, and when one has only to raise the cry of 
‘ Indian interests in danger ’ to have behind one the entire 
support of the country. Its undeniable inconsistencies have 
made even thinking people doubt its bona Hies in currency 
matters. For instance, Government had no hesitation in 
endorsing Mr. Datta’s view that high prices were good for India 
as a whole when it was considered necessary to justify the 
continuance of a particular policy ; but, when the currency 
system of the country had to be changed in order to obtain relief 
from certain embarrassments, it threw overboard all its old 
dicta about the beneficent effects of high prices, and asked the 
wondering public to approve of a high rate of exchange, because 
of the tendency of such a rate to produce a beneficent fall of 
prices. Such complete changes of front are likely to shake public 
confldeixce in the bona fides of the Government ; and the only 
wise policy for a Government in such a position is not to take 
upon itself the duty of deciding between conflicting interests 
in currency matters. 

The Government of India further attempts to regulate ex- 
change by methods that involve ‘ a large and continuous 
amount of management, which affects the sales of Councils, 

^ Moreton Frewen’s Evidence before the Chamberlain Commission, 
0,0519. 
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which affects the purchase of silver, which affects the movements 
of bullion, in so many respects that the element of management 
must be conspicuous until such times as additions to the 
currency are in the medium in which the balance of trade is 
liquidated.’^ It is often said in defence of this element of 
management that of no country was the exchange left entirely 
unregulated, even in pre-war days. But there is no real analogy 
between the control exercised in pre-war England by the 'Bank 
of England and the task undertaken by the Government of 
India in respect of Indian exchange. It is one thing to prevent 
exchange from falling below gold points and regulating the 
outflow of gold in gold standard countries ; it is quite aijother 
thing to regulate the exchange of a country based on inconverti- 
ble paper or coin currency. In the one case, the par of exchange 
is settled by natural causes ; in the other case, the regulating 
authority attempts to fix artiflcially the very parity of exchange. 
Government control in the second case is not only futile but 
positively mischievous ; and that is why the Brussels Inter- 
national Conference condemned Government interference in 
exchange. 

But, apart from this general objection, there are special 
objections to Government interference in exchange in a 
dependent country like India. Nothing is more calculated to 
.'arouse ill will against England than the widely prevalent idea 
that the currency policy of Government is determined more by 
the interests of the London money-market than by the real 
needs of India. And unfortunately this idea is not entirely 
baseless. It is wrong, for instance, that the balances of India 
should be administered in London, at the India Office, by gentle- 
men who are bankers in that city, because public interests and 
their interests as bankers are bound to be occasionally''in con- 
flict.® There is no justification whatever for the common 
practice of the Secretary of State to withdraw colossal sums 
of State money (for which he has not the slightest- use) from 
India to London, only to find himself obliged to lend money 
to private borrowers in London in such profusion that— to 
quote Lord Swaythling’s words in the House of Lords on 

’■ Sir Stanley Reed before the Chamberlain Commission, Q. lOlSl. 
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November 14, 1912 — ‘ It \vas well known that so large were the 
amounts lent at one time this year by* the India Council that 
there was a scarcity of the securities (which the India Office 
delnanded against loans) among the approved borrowers, and 
the India Council therefore lent large sums to clearing banks at 
lower rates than they could have lent them to the approved 
borrowers, supposing that there had been more securities 
available.’ Nor is there any adequate reason why the Secretary ) 
of State should ‘ play exchange banker for the benefit of either. 
European buyers who desire to lay down funds economically in . 
India for the easy purchase of Indian products, or certain, 
sections of the export trading community in India who want to 
sell their bills to the local exchange banks at the lowest and the 
most favourable rates for themselves.’ There is much in this 
business that lends itself to condemnation and justifies the 
verdict of a retired Indian official : ‘ Where a country is an 
appendage of another more powerful one, the latter usually 
takes control. In canine language, it wags its own tail, or, to 
adopt a more appropriate metaphor, the big brother takes 
charge of the little one. This course has certain advantages in 
the matter of centering financial management, and is certainly to 
the taste of the elder brother. But a real danger exists, that the 
younger goes to the wall and is left to pick up the scraps of 'his 
senior’s well- furnished table ’.^ 

3. But by far the worst defect of^our inconvertible rupee 
is its failure to satisfy the most e.ssentia] requisite of a sound 
currency, namely, stability o f purcha sing powe r. It has failed 
in this respect to a much greater extent than the old freely- 
minted rupee, did. We have already discussed at length 
this aspect of the question, and pointed out the connection 
between high prices and the Indian Currency System. It is true 
that the ordinary man in the street has not even heard the 
phrase ‘ Gold exchange standard ’ ; but he does know that his 
rupee does not purchase the same number of commodities as 
before. He does not know the reason why, but he has a vague 
feeling tfiat Govprnment. is playing upon him some strange 
trick. This is a very serious matter for a Government, for, to 
use the words of Professor Nicholson, ‘ it is a bad thing for a 
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countfy when the masses of the people begin to feel that some- 
thing is wrong with the currency.’ 

4. The preceding review of the main defects of our currency 
system naturally raises the question of reform — a question 'by 
no means peculiar to this country. Everywhere, the currency 
reformer is dissatisfied not only with the conditions as they exist 
to-day but even with the Conditions that prevailed in pre-war 
days, for in no country has the monetary unit ever been perfectly 
stable in its purchasing power. For instance, one of the best 
American eOonomists spoke contemptuously of the American 
standard of value even in pre-war days, and held it responsible 
for a ‘ colossal social wrong ’. ‘ It is a great pickpocket ’ said he, 

‘ robbing first one set of people, and then another, to the tiin^ of 
millions of dollars a year, confounding business calculations and 
convulsing trade, stirring Up discontent, fanning the flames of 
class hatred, perverting politics.’ 

But is stability of purchasing power the highest ideal to be 
aimed at in devising a standar d of value ? It is true that, if prices 
fluctuate, contracts to pay money at a future date are affected to 
the prejudice either of the creditor or the debtor, for the obliga- 
tion, which ought to remain constant, varies in reality with the 
greater or less purchasing power of the standard, But it may 
well be questioned ‘ whether the strict idea would not require 
that the constancy of obligation aimed at should be to render the 
same labour rather than to transfer the same commodities, so that 
the sacrifice of toil in repaying an obligation should be the same 
as that which was involved in its creation ’.^ 

But, apart from this abstract criticism, there are practical 
difficulties in the attainment of this ideal. All commodities and 
services do not change their relation to the standard simuRane- 
ously and^^®':i;4(j«w, for the change may arise from the circum- 
stances” operating under the different commodities- themselyes- 
And, as Was remarked by the Gold and Silver Commission, 

‘ even if it were practicable to adjust the standard in correspond- 
ence with an increase , in the supply of any class of commodities 
or services, the result Would be to altS-Tts relation to” things not 
comprised within that class, the supply of which either had not 
increased — br not to the same extent — and thus to bring about the 
very evil that it was sought to remedy.’ A perfectly stable 
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standard o’C value is thus unattainable. As Sir David Barbour 
put it, ‘ There never was, and never can be, such a thing as a 
fixed and invariable standard of value which will measure any 
quantity of wealth in the same way and with the same accuracy 
as a yard-measure will measure length.’ 

Nevertheless, anything that is likely to give the standard 
a greater stability than . it has at present would be distinctly a 
change for the better. It may not be possible to give it a uniform 
purchasing power for all classes of purchasers ; but, even if it 
has uniform value on the whole and for the average piu'chaser, it 
will be a distinct improvement on the present state of affairs. 
This is the main idea behind the various schemes for stabilizing 
the general level of prices. 

^T.'T'he” simplest of these is the issue of inconvertible paper, 
in quantities so proportioned to increase of business, that the 
total volume of currency multiplied by its average velocity of 
circulation would bear the same relation to the total business at 
one' time or at any other time. But its chief drawback is the 
temptation it places in the hands of Government to over-issue 
the currency, and ‘ sad experience teaches that irredeemable 
paper, while theoretically capable of steadying prices, is apt in 
practice to be so manipulated as to produce instability.’’- 

The least objectionable of these schemes is the one associat- 
ed with the name of Dr. Fisher, though he was by no means the 
sole author of itT" It was intended to stabilize the American 
dollar, but it is equally applicable to the problem of stabilizing 
the rupee. It abandons the practice of adopting a particular 
commodity as the unit of value, and substitutes for it a ‘ token ’ 
or ‘ certificate"’”,' representing a definite series of quantities of 
given commodities and constituting what may be called ha. 
compo.s,ite unit ’. It proposes to vary the weight of gold in the 
dollar, or rather behind the dollar, and shifts it up or down accord- 
ing as the purchasing power of the dollar (as measured by the 
index number of prices) goes down or up. Its object is to 
increase the weight of the dollar just fast enough to compensate 
for the loss in the, purchasing power of each grain of gold, in 
other words, to have a fully ‘ compensated dollar ’. It thus aims 
at substituting a dollar of fixed purchasing power but varying 
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weight, for a dollar of fixed weight but varying purchasing 
power. Dr. Fisher’s fully developed plan contemplates an 
international system and attempts to combine together the 
following three separate functions : (1) the function of maintain- 
ing an exchange par with a selected country ; (2) the function of 
regulating the currency in that selected country by a bureau of 
currency regulation through a purchase or sale of gold at a vary- 
ing official price ; (3) the function of fixing this official price of 
gold according to the index number prices ascertained by an 
international statistical office. How the plan is likely to work, is 
explained by him in the following passage : ‘ For instance, if, a 
year after the system was started, it were found by the statistical 
office that prices have risen 1 per cent, this office would, in 'order 
to neutralize the rise, issue an official declaration to the bureau 
of currency, fixing the official price of gold at substantially one 
per cent lower than the ruling market price. At this cheap 
price the public will buy gold bullion of the Government and 
surrender currency in return. Therefore the currency will be 
contracted and general prices will fall until no more gold is 
called for, or until there is declared a new official gold price. 
Should the next official gold price be set above the market price, 
the Government would become a buyer of gold and would thus 
re-issue some of the currency previously called in, or if need be, 
issue new currency.’ 

The scheme outlined above is free from the danger of official 
manipulation .of currency. The official who will regulate the 
currency will buy and sell gold at the pleasure of the public at 
specific prices fixed by others. ‘ He would have ’, as Dr. Fisher 
explains, ‘ no more choice than a broker who is,^ ordered to buy 
or seh at prices specified by his customers ’. Nor is there much 
danger of abuse or fraud'in the statistical office, as itswprk will 
be based on published market prices and done in the light of day. 

Dr. Fisher further claims that his plan is free from the 
danger of inflationist legislation. ‘ No individual nation could 
inflate the currency without withdrawing from the international 
arrangement and isolating itself accordingly, while it is quite 
inconceivable that all the civilized nations of the world should 
voluntarily and simultaneously commit the folly of inflationist 
legislation.’ ^ 

' S'isher’s Purchasing Power of Money. 
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Although Dr. P'isher contemplates the regulation of the 
world’s currencies by buying and sellmg gold, silv&r or any 
other commodity could be used instead. He himself deprecates 
the spectacle of India ‘ clinging to the skirts, as, it were, of the 
gold standard countries and following that erratic standard 
wherever it may lead them, although it is within her power by 
exactly the same machinery to keep her course steady.’ The 
Indiam Government is already in close touch with both the 
exchange and the bullion paarket, and the Indian Department of 
Statistics and the Labour Office in Bombay have taken seriously 
to the work of compiling index numbers of prices. To all 
appearances, then, conditions in India seem quite favourable to 
the atloption of Dr. Fisher's plan. 

It is no use, however, underestimating the difficulties' of put- 
ting into force a scheme of this kind. It is best to be cautious 
in matters of this sort, for there are no cases on record in which 
any standard has attained stability of purchasing power under 
changing conditions. International co-operation in currency 
matters has at no time presented greater difficulties than at 
the present moment, w'hen all the civilized countries of the world 
have actually committed what to Dr. Fisher appeared inconceiv- 
able some years ago, the folly^pf inflationist legislation volun- 
tarily and simultaneously. Nor is the practical difficulty of 
measuring the purchasing power of the unit or of working a 
currency system merely by reference to an index number of prices 
a negligible one. ‘ Any available index number is bound to be 
affected by the'price-variations in particular commodities arising 
f rom non-monetary causes, such as harvest conditions, new inven- 
tions,- -discovbfy or development of new sources of supply, or 
exhaustion of those that exist. A blind adherence to the index may 
hide a seal departure -from the path of stabilization. And, what 
is almost more fundamental, a change in the monetary supply 
may manifest itself at first, not in a change of prices at all, but in 
a change in the volume of purchases ; it may have made material 
progress before the index number is affected. Stabilization 
cannot be effected by any hard and fast rules. The , central 
banks, must_..exBXCise discretion, they must be ready , to .detpct 
or forestall any monetary disturbance evenhef ore it has affected 
prices. The policy can only he perfect by long experience.’^ 

^ Hawtrey’s Reconstruction, 
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Moreover, changes in the weight of the standard coin will have 
' to be limited to very small amounts, say to 2 per cent or 2| per. 
.cent per annum, if the treasury is not to be exposed to the 
-ctivity of speculators in bullion. At any rate, the scheme can 
work only after prices have gone down to something like a 
stable normal level, and ought not to be adopted except by 
international agreement, in view of the disturbance that it would 
involve in the international exchanges. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way is the distrust of the 
public in all schemes that are too scientific to be easily under- 
stood by the lay mind. And trust and confidence are the very 
essence of the matter in currency problems. Until the public 
is educated in the matter, Dr. Fisher’s plan must wait. ' . 

6. Shall we then revert back to the old silver standard, free 
and automatic ? There is nothing absurd in this idea. The case 
against the silver standard, as already shown in a previous 
chapter, was hardly strong enough to justify the closing of the 
mints. Silver was much steadier in value in relation to commodi- 
ties than gold was or has been ; and silver, according to the high 
authority of Prof. Marshall, is likely to be a good metal for 
currency purposes in the future ‘ when the East — or, since we 
must include Africa and South America— -when the non-Western 
world has got into the habit of using currency for the ordinary 
transactions of life, and has not got to the stage at which gold 
would be likely to be used very frequently.’^ But such a reversion 
to the past is bound to produce a temporary yet nevertheless a 
serious shock ; and in currency matters such shocks should be 
avoided asfar. as .possible. As Prof. Marshall said to the Fowler 
Committee, ‘ the function of the legislator as reg£v.'ds currency is 
to do as little as possible. Almost any , currency of which the, 
position is certain will do its work fairly well. Frequent ehanges 
in its basis disturb expectation, upset reasonable calculations, and 
infuse„a spirit ,pf unrest into business. They may all aim at 
ihoreased certainty, but their effect on the balance must be in- 
creased uncertainty. They resemble, the frequent wakings of a 
patient in order to adminjs,ter sleeping draughts.’ 

7. The'”“6iily “alternative left would seem to be an ,qffe,ctive, 
au tomatic gold st andard. The form most in favour with the 
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advocates’ of a gold standard is indicated by the phrase ‘ a gold 
standard with gold currency in active circulation’. We have 
discussed this matter at great length in chapter xi, and 
sli?)wn our reasons for the view that gold is not a suitable medium 
of exchange in India. But, apart from this aspect of the matter, 
the proposal appears to be most inopportune at the present time. 
Prof,. Cassel has by his recent writings abundantly warned the 
world, that, while the production of gold is at present insuificient 
for the necessary normal increase in the world’s stock of gold, 
the demand for gold as a material for articles of luxury has sub- 
stantially increased and threatens to absorb a large part of the 
diminished annual production of gold. In these circufnstances, 
it is liecessary to keep down the world’s monetary depiand for, 
gold, if we are to avoid a heavy fall of prices all over the world, - 
which ‘ would kill all enterprise and impede that reconstruction 
of the world which is just now so very urgent’,’ even in the 
interests of India herself. 

Nor is the question of cost a matter .to be brushed aside 
lightly in so poor a country as India. There is no adequate 
reason why poor nations should allow a large part of their 
resources to be spent in providing themselves with so costly 
a medium of exchange as a gold currency, if something cheaper 
can serve all the purposes that it would do. The exhaustion 
of the European nations during the war has tended to move 
the best thought of the world in currency matters along this 
line of thought. As a distinguished foreign economist said, 

‘ the war has now made the population accustomed to the use of 
cheap fiduciary methods for tliis purpose. Certainly nobody 
will expect gold to take its old place again. The exhausted 
nations can utilize their enfeebled energy more usefully than by 
buying, back the gold from abroad in exchange for the fruits of 
their exertions, in order to permit themselves the luxury of paying 
their little purchases in the home trade therewith. In Germany 
authoritative voices are being raised, that plead for the regu- 
lation of its currency system apart from gold altogether. ’ ® It 
seems as if the world were coming round to Ricardo’s view that 
‘ the introduction of the precious metals for the purpose of money 
may with truth be considered one of the most important steps 

See in this connection Layton’s Introdvction to the Study of Prices, p. 101. 
® C. A. Verrigin Stuart in the Economic Journal, xxix, March, 1919. 
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towards the improvement of commerce and the arts of civilized 
life ; but it is not less true that, with the advancement of knowledge 
and science, we discover that it would be another improvement to 
banish them again from the employment to which, during a less 
enlightened period, they had been so advantageously applied.’ 
It is rather unfortunate that these I'ecent tendencies in economic 
thought on currency problems find practically no response, in 
India, and that the old .cry for a gold mint and gold currency in 
active circulation should continue to, exercise- its spell over 
popular politicians even at a time when the world is seeking a 
cheaper substitute for its currency requirements. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that some oi the 
leading currency experts of the world are talking at the present 
moment of the feasibility of a gold-exchange standard in the 
world as a whole, and that the International Conference at Genoa 
actually passed a resolution in favour of ‘ some means of econo- 
mizing the use of gold by maintaining reserves in the form of 
foreign balances, such for example as the gold-exchange .system or 
international gold-exchange system.’ The general object of this 
scheme of an international gold-exchange system is ‘ that the 
currency of each participating country, instead of being converti- 
ble into gold, may be convertible at par into the currencies of 
tlie others.’ To secure this, the participating countries will hold 
reserves of ‘ approved ,as.sets ’ in one another’s currencies, and 
will undertake to buy' and sell such assets freely for their own 
currencies. Further, with tlie view to base the scheme on a gold 
standard, it is proposed that ‘ certain of the participating coun- 
tries will establish a free market in gold and thus become gold 
cent res .’ In principle, tfien, they have much in common with Dr. 
Fisher’s plan. Should any scheme on these lines actually 
materialize, it will be foolish for India to hold aloof mierely 
because of a sentimentabdesire for a.,yisible gold currenoy. 

It is worth while, at this stage, to mark the differences between 
the pre-war Indian currency system and these new schemes of an 
international gold-exchange system. In the first place there is 
no talk of any attempt to prevent in the, exchange of any 

country participating in the system. As one of its advocates 
explains, ‘ the Bank can hardly be obliged to take measures 
against a me, the sign of depreciation of the foreign value, 
althouglnrwill quite naturally conti-ibute a little to the restora- 
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tion of a rising exchange as a prominent pnrchaser in the market. 
Even in countries with a metallic currency system, neither Govern- 
ment nor the Board of the Bank have ever been either legally or 
evSn morally obliged to guarantee industrial life against possible 
depreciation of foreign values The only instmice of| such a 
guarantee is the voluntary practice of the Secretary of State of 
preventing a rise in the sterling valfte of the rupee by selling 
Council Drafts at fixed rates in unlimited amounts. Secondly, these 
new schemes all insist on a direct limitation on the quantity of 
legal tender money within the country. Thirdly, the advocates of 
the ’proposed system generally recognize that the currency policy 
is ultimately credit policy, and that the co-operation of the central 
banks''Ql the participating countries is an essential condition in 
the problem. Lastly, these schemes aim at regulating credit 
‘ not only with a view to maintaining the currencies at par with 
one another, but also with a view to preventing undue fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold' (vide resolution No. 11, 
Genoa Conference). In other words, these schemes imply: 
(a) international co-operation ; (b) a policy of stabilizing prices ; 
and (c) a policy of economizing the use of gold in internal 
circulation. 

If the Indian system is modified along these lines, almost all 
the objections against it disappear. But the crucial questions 
are: Is itpoasible to have a binding international agreement in 
these ma,tters ? Is it practicable to regulate, not only the legal 
tender currency, but also the market rate of discount or the rate 
of interest by the use of an index number of prices ? Is the 
public sufficiently educated to have confidence in such a reform ? 
There , is nothing inherently impossible in the scheme, but 
the practical difficulties seem almost as insurmountable as in 
Dr. Fisljer’s plan. 

8. We must therefore be content with something less satisfac- 
tory but more feasible. The main object to be aimed at should be 
to ensure ffie automatic expansion and contraction of our currency- 
For thislt is enough to have a ‘ convertible_rup.ee ’, convertible 
not in gold coins, but ^Id bullion only. Convertibility is the 
best’ safety-valve for redundancy of currency ; it provides the 
easiest automatic danger-signal to Government when it is inflating 


€.-A. Verrigm Stuart in the Economic Journal, March, 1919, 
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the currency. A system of convertibility will not need for its 
success a large quantity of gold if the British sovereign ceases to 
be legal tendei'. For, if the rupees in circulation are diminished' 
and -not replaced by gold coins, the value of the rupee will rfse 
quickly to the point where it will cease to be profitable to 
exchange rupees for gold.^ The rupee will still remain 
king in India ; the natural demand for it will not decrease 
in any way. It is no doubt possible that in times of wnr 'or 
severe famine convertibility may involve Government in serious 
risks ; but, if the Bank of Prance has had sometimes to suspend 
cash payments or the British Government to suspend the Bank 
Charter Act, there is no harm if a similar course is left open to 
the Indian Government in exceptionally grave emergencies. 
Such exceptional cases, as was pointed out by Mr. Farrer in 'his 
evidence before the Fowler Committee, are not made the basis 
of currency systems. ‘ We look to the ordinary state of things.’ 
Looking at the problem from this point of view, India’s case 
seems to be a specially favourable one. ‘ She has a great and 
elastic power of producing saleable exports ; she imports, on the 
balance, a large quantity of the precious metals, which she 
retains with great tenacity ; and she recovers very quickly from 
great depressions.’ ® It is again true that the largest possible 
reserve of gold will prove insufficient if all the rupees in India, 
or, for the matter of that, even all the rupees except those 
absolutely required for purposes of circulation, were presented at 
one moment for encashment in gold. But .such a contingency is 
just as likely as a general run on all the banks and currency offices. 
The only security against such a panic is that no such demand 
for conversion is ever likely to be made.^ The masses, the 
majority of whom are poor, will find the rupee useful as the 
rupee ; it is the thoughtful and the speculative people who will 
demand gold for rupees. The only way to establish the confidence 
of the latter is to meet their demand boldly. 

The danger is rather the other way. A ‘ convertible rupee ’, 
being small in its denomination, is no adequate safeguard against 
inflation ; for, as the older economists clearly showed, the de fqcto 
suspended convertibility of the small note makes it practically 

^ See Leonard Darwin’s evidence. 

® Mr. Farrer. 

S.ee ]y,r. Farrer, ’s evidence before the Fo,wIe,r Committee, 
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inconvertible, and its over-issue is just as likely as that of 
inconvertible paper. A limit inust therefore be placed on the 
issue of rupees and small notes, . even when thejfc are legally 
convertible into gold bullion. The currency in India should be 
allowed to expand annually by only a certain small percentage, 
representing its normal rate of progress in business. Beyond 
that percentage, Government should Imve no power to increase 
the currency, whether there is stringency in the money-market or 
not. It is no business of Government to respond to every gust 
of the wind that blows in the money-markets of the country. 

&. Any scheme of ‘ a convertible rupee ’ implies the location 
of our^gold reserves., in Iiidia. We have already noticed that the 
Babington Smith Committee recommended that both silver and 
gold in the Paper Currency Reserve should be kept in India. 
What remains to be done is to transfer to India the greater part 
of our Gold Standard Reserve also, and hold it for the most part 
in actual gold. This does not imply that India should have no 
credits abroad. For, so long as India has to pay Home charges, 
and her balance of trade is at the mercy of rains, it would be 
wise to keep a certain amount of our resources abroad to 
mitigate the hardships of an occasional adverse exchange. But 
considerations of this kind do not justify the wasteful practice 
of keeping a large gold reserve abroad that is very rarely 
drawn upon. At any rate it is unthinkable that it can be 
allowed to continue under a system of ‘ convertible rupees for 
we shall then need all the gold we can accumulate as a reserve 
for the encashment of our rupees in India. 

Even apart from any such scheme of convertibility, adequate 
reasons exist for the transfer of our gold reserve to India. In 
thf first place. Great Britain’s gold reserves have been for many 
years nqjioriously slender almost to the verge of danger ; and it 
is a gratuitous ‘ tempting of Providence ’ (to use the language 
of Sir Montagu Webb) to place India’s gold reserves almost 
entately in London in sugh circumstances. In the second place, 

' owing to e^onorhic or political complications, there are two sets 
of complications conceivable in England that would make it an 
impossibility for India to withdraw her gold reserve from London, 
no matter how badly India migfit require it • and those are : (1) a 
panic in England arising out of an economic crisis; and (2) a 
financial crisis arising out of Great Britain’s being involved in war 
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With a first-GlaSS Poweit.’* Thlrdljr, evfen from the n&fdw point 
rf view of exchange stability, the ftittoiuatic working of natural 
forces is impeded rather than helped by the present practice. 
Between cottntries using the same currency for their foreign 
trade, these natural forces depend for their working on the 
export of currency from one country to another, tending to raise 
the rate of interest in thb exporting country, and to lower i,t in 
the iiiiporting country, and thus turning the current back - in the 
other direction.® In the existing circumstances, the London 
money^inarket is apt to treat India’s gold reserves as a part of the 
general gold reserves in London and to depend upon it for support 
in emergencies. The result is that even the sale of Reverse 
Councils, which is India's substitute for exporting gold, does not 
ease the English money-market as readily as actual export of 
gold from India would. 

10. A Wise Government would resort to various other supple- 
mentary measures hy way of reform. It would in the first 
place decrease its gold obligations abroad, as these are a 
constant source^^of embarrassment. The Herschell Committee 
recommended this course as a measure supplementary to the 
closing of the mints ; and the Fowler Committee considered it 
eminently desirable that ‘ the Government of India should 
husband the resources at their command, exercise a resolute 
economy, and restrict the growth of their gold obligations ’ for the 
speedy attainment of an effective gold standards And yet this 
authoritative advice has been so far treated with supreme 
indifference. 

Secondly, Government would do well to make an effort to 
aacumttlate a large stock of gold by adopting some of the 
methods formerly employed by the Russian Government when 
they set thenlselves resolutely to the task of establishing in 
Russia a gold standard without gold currency in circulation. 
They kept Russian gold; production inside the country, raised the 
Russian rate of discount to . a level- liigb.er than the one pre- 
vailing in the neighbouring countries, made the import diilies 
payable in gold or gold equivalent, and took full advantage of 
the oecasions when Russia had a favourable balance of trade by 

^ Sea Sir M. Webb’s Memorandum before the Ghamberlain Commission. 

“ See Mr. Darcy Lindsay’s cross-examination by the Powler Com- 
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becoming ilarge buyers of its export bills aad ordering gold to be 
sent to them from the proceeds of such bills. 

Thirdly, Government ought to simplify matter.^ by ainalga- 
m^ing the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold Standard 
Reserve, as was suggested by Mr. F. C. Harrison to the 
Chamberlain Commission. It is worth while noting the evidence 
of this witness on this point 

Q.. 10277. (Chairman) Let us revert to the Indian case. I had 
asked you to give us your views as regards the two reserves 
generally ? — Yes. For a long time I have been wanting 
to' suggest to the Government of India— brut having left India 
now one’s interest has waned a little — tlrat it would be worth 
considering the question of amalgamating our currency note 
system and our ordinary currency system. At present our 
rupee is really a note printed in silver and om- note is a note 
printed in paper. We are undertaking the liability to preserve 
the whole on a parity with gold at L. 4d. By way of taking a 
figure as an illustration, supposing we will say there are ISO 
crores of silver in circulation and SOcrores of notes in circulation. 
I should be rather inclined to look at the .question : how much 
gold should we hold against the two together, against the ISO 
crores in silver •no.tes and CO crores in paper notes •, and do away 
with the Gold Standard Reserve. To take a figure iby way of 
illustration, say that we hold 25 crores of gold against the 180 
cjrores of silver, and say we hold 15 crores .of gold against the 
60 crores of notes, . . . that would be 40 a-ores. Thenwhat I 
would suggest is some plan of this kind : for every rupee we 
issue we keep the same proportion of gold, 25 to ISO, or whatever 
is fixed, and similarly for whatever notes we issue we keep the 
same proportion of gold, i.e. IS .to 60. That is the sort of system 
I would^prefer, I think, to see .introduced by .the Government of 
India. , ,. . 

Q. 10280. Am I to understand that your view of the Gold 
Standard Reserve is that it should be regulated lon the same 
principles on which you regulate, say, the 'Stock of gold wMch 
you hold for encashment on bank-notes here?— Yes, I would 
let it stand simply on its own feet— that India has .enough 
gold to back its silver and notes. ... 


See .Rothschild’s evidence before the 'Fowler 'Committee .(Q, 7613). 
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Q. 10283. (Mr. Keynes) Ai-e yon advocating that g'old should 
be kept for the redemption of rupees when the gold is not wanted 
for export atrall, and there is no unfavourable balance of trade ? 
—Yes, I was saying that I should treat the rupee as exactly* in 
the same position as the currency note. It is a note which is 
printed in silver. 

Q. 10284. Is not that m purely wasteful practice, and of no 
use to anybody ? — No, I think not, because there is the danger 
in having 180 crores of rupees current at a value in excess of 
their intrinsic value. 

Q. 10285. Apart from the question of an adverse balance of 
trade and the exchanges, is there ? — Yes. 

Q. 10287. Yon do not think that gold is only wantd'd for 
the purposes of export ? — No. Assuming you have certain 
counters which produce a certain price between the counters and 
the commodities, if there is a change in prices due to change in 
methods of business or a rise in the value of gold, you will 
require less; of those counters. If those counters are bone you 
cannot reduce them. I mean if the counters are of no intrinsic 
value you cannot reduce them ; they have a tendency to stick. 
You cannot reduce token currency, in other words, in the way 
that you can reduce a full value currency, which goes away until 
a near equilibrium is established. 

Q. 10288. If you redeem rupees for sovereigns and the 
sovereigns are kept in the country and not exported, the volume 
of currency is exactly the same as it was previously ? — Yes. 

Q. 10289. Therefore there is no effect on prices ? — But 
they may present more counters than you have gold behind. 
My point is that a full value currency seeks its own level, but a 
token currency cannot be contracted. 

Lastly, Government should bring the Indian system ipto line 
with other systems by establishing a real State bank in India. 
Apart from the reasons noticed in chapter iv, a currency system of 
the kind recommended in this section can be worked by a central 
bank far more efficiently than by a Government department. 

11, It must not be imagined that'the scheme outlined above 
will give us as stable a monetaiy standard as Dr. Fisher’s iJlan. 
All that is claimed for it is that it 'will be much more stable than 
the present rupee ; tliat it will giv e the country the much-needed 
relief from the intolerable burden "of high prices ; and that it will 
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be much! more economical than ‘a gold standard witlvgold 
currency in internal circulation.’ Like all other forms of gold 
standard, it will make for a iall of prices ; but that fall will be 
mflch less than will foliow the establishment of a gold standard 
with gold currency in active circulation. 

But even this halfway house is not practicable till normal 
conditions are restored, in some measure. A Government that 
finds .its budget imbalanced every now and then, and has to 
finance its deficits by currency;.,inflation and floating debt, must 
first put its house in order before embarking on any scheme of 
cufirency' reform. It will not be easy for it under the present 
Conditions to convert without lieavy loss our sterling securities 
into, ’gold. It would be simply playing into the hands of 
‘speculators in gold if it were to declare the rupee convertible 
into 1j. 4rf. gold immediately. The world’s conditions are in many 
ways unsettled, Although the sterling is approaching its pre- 
war parity with gold, we cannot take for granted the re-establish- 
ment of an effective gold standard in England in the immediate 
future, until we see what happens when England pays off its 
debt to the United States and can judge more clearly the future 
trend of prices there. An independent return to the gold 
standard under the presenf,jconditipns,has,b.een found to be both 
jmpracticab,le..,and .undea,irab]e, even by gold-producing and 
gold-exporting countries like Australia and South Africa. It is 
extremely difficult if not impossible for any single country to 
maintain a gold standard amid all the vicissitudes of post-war 
trade and the incalculable possibilities of heavy inter-Govern- 
ment payments. For the exchange effects of large international 
payments are not confined merely to the countries immediately 
concerned. F'or instance, duringjthe last few years the difficulties 
of France in meeting American claims served to depreciate the 
sterling-dollar exchange. As the dollar price of the franc fell, 
Frenchmen found it more profitable temporarily to pay their 
obligations through the medium of sterling ; this sent up the 
sterling in terms of francs but down in terms of dollars. In these 
circumstances, ‘ the country which first returns to a gold standard, 
in effect places its gold reserves at the disposal of any country 
which -has large obligations to .discharge in the United States’,’ 


^ See Econmnic Journal ^ July, 1922. 
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unlesc' its balance of payments is relatively as favcfurable as 
that of the United States. The only suitable policy, at this 
juncture, then, is to ‘ wait and see This necessarily implies 
that natural forces should be allowed to work without hindrance. 
Government must not sell Council Bills beyond the requirements 
of the Secretary of State ; it must allow deflation to take place. 
Stringency or no stringency, it is ho part of Government’s 
business to play godfather to the export trade, _and supply 
them with Indian currency at cheap rates. A general fall of 
prices in the world appears almost inevitable ; and, unless the 
price-level in India is, allowed to fall considerably, , even 
exchange stability would be seriously jeopardized by the contin- 
uance of the present policy of selling Council Drafts. ThSre is 
no justification whatever for the efforts that Government’ is 
making to prevent a rise in exchange. At any rate it is in- 
consistent with the official pronouncements that Government 
proposes to allow natural forces to work out their full effects. 
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